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THE    HALLS. 

When  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  looks 
back  upon  his  college  days  and  recalls 
their  memories,  he  thinks  with  special 
pleasure  of  the  hours  which  he  spent 
and  the  work  that  he  did  in  the  "Hall" 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  There  is  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  proprietorship  in  the 
Hall  life  quite  different  from  that  felt  for 
any  other  part  of  one's  college  experi- 
ence. In  the  class-room  the  student 
looks  out  for  his  own  interests  and  works 
for  his  own  advancement.  In  the  Hall 
he  is  a  responsible  part  of  an  organism,  in 
whose  welfare  he  shares,  in  which  his 
comrades  as  well  as  himself  are  inter- 
ested, and  which  he  is  bound  to  cherish 
by  every  obligation  of  honor  and  of 
affection. 

There  is  nothing  just  like  the  Halls 
anywhere  else.  Other  colleges  have  their 
debating  clubs,  but  nowhere  else  are  there 
two  such  powerful  organizations,  with 
such  a  continuous  and  generous  rivalry, 
with  such  an  equal  share  of  success  and 
of  defeat.  Nowhere  else  have  they  been 
such  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
institution.  Other  colleges  have  their 
secret  and  fraternal  organizations,  but 
nowhere  else  are  these  so  large  and  so 
democratic,  so  founded  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  intellectual  aim  and  effort,  that 
they  can  abstain  from  intrigue  to  pro- 
mote their  interests.  Our  Princeton 
Halls  develop  that  feeling  of  fraternity 
which  comes  from  the  sense  of  common 


purposes  and  obligations;  but  their  size, 
their  charcater,  and  their  traditions  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  descend,  in  any 
ignoble  way,  into  the  arena  of  college 
politics. 

The  training  imparted  by  the  Halls  is 
of  a  peculiar  and  valuable  kind.  In  the 
ordinary  college  work,  where  the  student 
studies  under  a  professor,  he  too  often 
places  himself  in  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  of  antagonism,  to  the  exercises 
of  the  class-room.  And  he  is  almost  sure 
to  throw  upon  the  professor  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  progress  in  his  studies.  If 
the  professor  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
force  his  students  to  work,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  most  of  them  how  well  he  knows 
his  subject  or  how  great  the  opportunities 
are  which  he  offers  for  their  advancement, 
they  will  not  study  and  they  will  blame 
him  for  their  neglect.  In  the  Halls  each 
man  is  thrown  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  has  abundant  opportunities  for  practice 
in  literary  work  of  all  kinds,  and  if  he 
does  not  take  advantage  of  them  he  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  self-governing  body,  too,  he  has 
responsibilities  to  the  organization  which 
develop  his  self-reliance  and  stimulate 
him  to  unselfish  exertion.  It  frequently 
happens  that  men  who  are  nuisances  in 
the  class-room  from  their  persistent  dis- 
regard of  the  opportunities  given  them 
there,  are  very  valuable  members  of  Hall. 
And  for  every  one,  whether  he  is  a  good 
student  or  a  poor  one,  the  Hall  duties 
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furnish  an  incentive  to  manly  and  inde- 
pendent conduct  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied so  well  by  any  other  element  of  the 
college  life. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  college  the 
Halls  were  even  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  college  than  they  are  now.  Every 
one  was  a  Hall  member.  Not  to  be  a 
Hall  member  condemned  a  man  to  a  sort 
of  social  ostracism.  Friendships  were 
drawn  more  closely  on  Hall  lines,  and 
Hall  rivalries  were  a  little  sharper  than 
they  are  now.  At  the  present  time  the 
rise  of  other  interests,  the  development  of 
the  elective  system  and  the  increasing- 
difficulty  of  the  curriculum,  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  athletics,  have 
all  tended  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  Halls.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  undergraduates  has  made  it 
more  difficult  for  every  one  to  get  the 
share  which  he  desires  of  Hall  work;  and 
with  diminished  opportunity  has  fre- 
quently come  diminished  zeal.  The  con- 
stant change  which  is  going  on  in  the 
constituency  of  the  college,  by  the  coming 
to  college  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  had  no  literary  atmosphere  at  home, 
and  who  take  the  college  course  without 
any  intention  of  using  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  professional  career,  has  also  had 
an  immense  influence  in  diminishing  the 
relative  importance  of  the  Halls.  These 
men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  the  Hall 
training,  do  not  become  members,  or  are 
very  inefficient  ones  if  they  do  join,  and 
form  a  powerful  body  of  neutrals  whose 
influence  is  all  against  the  traditional  pre- 
dominance of  the  Halls,  in  college  life. 
Still,  with  all  these  adverse  influences,  the 
Halls  are  as  full  as  they  can  be  with 
profit  to  their  members,  and  they  are, 
and  always  will  be,  the  most  important 
single  influence  in  the  intellectual  train- 
ing and  the  moral  development  which 
Princeton  gives. 


The  Halls  originated  in  the  very  early 
days  of  the  college.  At  least  as  early  as 
1765  two  clubs,  the  Well  Meaning  and 
the  Plain  Dealing  Clubs,  were  founded. 
Their  objects  were  apparently  the  same 
as  those  of  the  present  Halls.  They  were 
abolished  by  order  of  the  Faculty  in  1768. 
In  1769  the  American  Whig  Society  was 
organized,  and  in  1770  the  Cliosophic 
Society.  The  Cliosophic  Society  was  a 
reorganization  of  the  Well  Meaning 
Society,  and  the  date,  1765,  is  adopted 
by  that  society  as  the  date  of  its 
foundation. 

In  those  early  days  the  societies  met  in 
rooms  assigned  to  them  in  the  college 
buildings.  The  Cliosophic  Society  occu- 
pied a  room  in  the  front  projection  of 
the  fourth  story  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  the 
Whig  Society  a  room  in  another  part  of 
the  same  building.  Both  societies  sus- 
tained serious  and  in  some  respects  irre- 
parable losses  by  the  destruction  of 
Nassau  Hall  by  fire  on  March  6th,  1802. 
They  returned  for  a  time  to  the  same 
building  after  it  had  been  repaired,  and 
afterwards  occupied  quarters  in  other  col- 
lege buildings.  They  at  last  grew  to  such 
proportions,  and  were  so  manifestly  im- 
portant factors  in  the  college  life,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  more  special 
provision  for  their  accommodation.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  raise  money 
and  superintend  the  work,  and  in  1838  the 
two  old  Halls  were  erected  and  occupied. 
These  old  buildings  were  of  brick,  covered 
with  stucco,  and  the  pillars  of  the  portico 
were  of  wood.  They  were  copies,  so  far  as 
the  exigencies  of  use  and  the  peculiarities 
of  our  climate  would  allow,  of  a  temple  of 
Dionysus  on  the  island  of  Teos.  These 
old  Halls  did  excellent  service  for  fifty 
years ;  but  the  increase  in  the  member- 
ship incident  to  the  growth  of  the  college 
made  it  necessary  that  larger  buildings 
should  be  provided.     An  agreement  was 
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accordingly  entered  into  between  the  two 
societies  that  an  organized  effort  should 
be  made  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  undertaking  from  the  alumni  and 
members  of  tbe  societies.  The  success  of 
the  subscription  was  soon  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  proceeding  with  the  construction 
of  the  new  buildings.  It  was  decided  that 
they  should  be  in  general  of  the  same 
classic  style  as  that  of  the  old  Halls.  The 
designs  presented  by  A.  Page  Brown,  of 
New  York,  were  accepted.  Mr.  Brown's 
successors,  Messrs.  Stratton  &  Ellingwood, 
were  afterwards  appointed  as  the  archi- 
tects, and  had  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  final  plans  on  which  the  buildings 
were  constructed.  It  was  determined  that 
the  new  buildings  should  stand  on  or  near 
the  site  occupied  by  the  old  ones.  This 
plan  compelled  the  societies  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  rooms  furnished  them  by  the 
college.  Whig  Hall  met  in  Examination 
Hall  and  Clio  Hall  in  the  Old  Chapel. 
The  respective  reading  rooms  and  libraries 
were  provided  for  in  the  rooms  over  the 
college  offices.  In  1889  Whig  Hall  was 
torn  down  and  the  foundations  of  the 
new  building  were  laid.  In  1890  Clio 
Hall  was  also  demolished.  The  laving  of 
the  corner  stones  of  the  new  buildings 
was  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies at  the  commencement  of  1890. 
The  corner  stone  of  Clio  Hall  was  laid  by 
President  Patton  and  that  of  Whig  Hall 
by  ex-President  McCosh.  Orations  were 
delivered  by  Hon.  John  P.  Poe,  of  Balti- 
more, for  the  Whigs,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Howard  Duffield,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  for 
the  Clios.  The  work  proceeded  from  that 
time  on  with  more  or  less  interruption, 
until  at  Commencement  of  1892  both 
buildings  were  formally  dedicated  and  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  societies  were  held 
in  them.  The  buildings  were  not  then, 
and  are  not  now,  completed,  but  they  are 


so  far  completed  that  they  can  be  used 
for  meetings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  comple- 
tion of  both  buildings  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  It  is  always  difficult  to  main- 
tain one's  loyalty  during  an  interregnum, 
and  the  strain  to  which  the  loyalty  of  the 
active  members  of  Hall  has  been  sub- 
jected during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
very  great.  The  measure  of  success  which 
has  been  reached  in  the  erection  of  their 
new  abodes  will  no  doubt  compensate 
them  for  the  discomforts  and  inconvenien- 
ces which  they  have  had  to  endure  from 
inadequate  accommodations,  but  the  full 
reward  of  their  patience  and  their  faith- 
fulness will  not  be  given  them  until  the 
new  buildings  are  turned  over  to  them 
complete  in  every  particular. 

The  new  Halls  stand  ninety  feet  apart, 
nearer  each  other  than  the  old  ones  did, 
so  that  the  walks  which  led  from  the 
campus  gates  to  the  old  buildings  now 
pass  east  and  west  of  Whig  and  Clio 
Halls  respectively.  The  main  portions  of 
the  buildings  are  seventy  feet  long  and 
forty-six  feet  deep,  with  a  projection  in 
front  thirty-six  feet  deep  and  forty  feet 
wide.  They  are  three  stories  high,  includ- 
ing the  basement.  An  ample  number  of 
windows  admits  light  to  the  basement 
and  the  first  story,  and  two  windows  in 
the  rear  may  be  used  during  the  day- 
time to  light  the  auditorium  in  the  second 
story.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  marble  ashlar,  two  inches  thick. 
The  cornices  and  window  casings  are  of 
solid  marble,  and  the  fine  pillars  of  the 
portico,  twenty  feet  high  and  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  are  solid  marble 
monoliths.  The  marble  came  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
and  the  contractors  who  did  the  work 
were  the  H.  Wales  Lines  Company,  of 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 
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CONGRESS  OF  NATURALISTS  IN 
PRINCETON. 

Biology  has  been  prominent  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  recent  holidays,  when  four 
societies  of  specialists,  the  American 
Naturalists,  the  Morphologists,  the  Phy- 
siologists and  the  Anatomists,  held  their 
annual  convention  in  our  College  build- 
ings. About  eighty  members  attended, 
all  of  them  professionally  engaged  as 
teachers  or  eminent  as  original  investiga- 
tors. They  met  together  for  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  comparing  notes  and 
talking  over  their  methods  and  plans ; 
and  the  general  verdict  was  that  the 
gathering  was  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful as  to  the  character  of  the  men 
present,  as  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
the  discussions,  and  as  to  the  special 
suitability  of  Princeton  as  a  meeting- 
place. 

Important  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed on  questions  of  embryology  and 
neurology,  and  on  human  and  general 
anatomy,  by  C.  0.  Whitman  of  Chicago, 
Harrison  Allen  and  E.  D.  Cope  of  Phila- 
delphia, H.  Ayers  of  Milwaukee,  E.  B. 
Wilson  of  Columbia  College,  B.  G.  Wilder 
of  Cornell,  and  C.  L.  Herrick  of  Dennison 
College,  and  others.  A  new  form  of 
Lancelet  was  described  by  E.  A.  Andrews 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  a  new  group  of 
Nemertean  Worms,  swimming  freely  in  the 
ocean  and  transparent,  were  described  by 
A.  E.  Verrill  of  Yale.  Also  circulars 
were  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  distribu- 
ted for  gathering  information  as  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  younger  Princeton  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  proceedings.  H.  F.  Osborn, 
now  of  Columbia,  but  always  a  Prince- 
tonian,  was  President  of  the  Naturalists' 
Society,  and  gave  a  valuable  paper.  W. 
Libbey,  Jr.,  submitted  a  specimen  of  the 
rediscovered  Tile-fish,  and  enlighten- 
ed  the   assembly    on    the    mysteries    of 


marine  temperature,  as  to  which  he  has 
been  taking  observations  during  recent 
summers.  This  stimulated  the  veteran 
Prof.  Verrill  of  Yale  to  give  his  experi- 
ence and  criticisms  ;  whilst  a  reference  to 
the  shrimps  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
fish,  drew  out  Sidney  I.  Smith  of  Yale, 
who  is  great  in  shrimpology,  who  criti- 
cised his  colleague,  Verrill,  the  discus- 
sion becoming  animated.  A  gem  in  its 
way  was  W.  B.  Scott's  account  of  his  dis- 
covery of  a  clavicle  and  ossified  larynx  in 
a  miocene  ungulate,  which  is  also  the 
type  of  a  new  genus  of  artiodactyles,  to 
be  called  Mesoreodon.  E.  D.  Cope,  our 
greatest  living  authority  on  these  matters, 
commented  with  satisfaction  on  the  new 
finds.  Scott  had  also  by  appointment  to 
lead  off  in  the  chief  discussion  of  the  con- 
gress, as  to  the  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants.  He  stated  that  the  recent 
discovery  of  Australian  animals  in  South 
America  had  forced  him  to  revive  the  old 
theory  of  a  land-connection  between  the 
two  countries,  probably  by  way  of  the 
south  polar  continent.  This  discus- 
sion was  continued  by  J.  A.  Allen  and  N. 
L.  Britton  of  New  York  and  E.  S.  Morse 
of  Salem.  An  address  generally  com- 
mended was  that  of  D.  Bashford  Dean  of 
Columbia  College,  on  the  Marine  Labora- 
tories of  Europe,  illustrated  by  lantern 
pictures.  C.  O.  Whitman  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  marine  observatory  at  Woods 
Holl,  and  E.  S.  Andrews  expounded  a 
project  of  a  seaside  laboratory  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Whilst  the  three  mornings  and  after- 
noons of  the  congress  were  devoted  to 
solid  discussions,  the  evenings  were 
handed  over  to  a  lighter  kind  of  science. 
On  the  first  evening  we  had  an  account 
by  C.  Hart  Merriam  of  Washington  of  his 
exploration  of  the  Death  Valley  in  Ari- 
zona ;  this  was  in  the  Old  Chapel,  and  was 
illustrated    with   lantern  slides.     It   was 
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followed  by  a  reception  in  the  President's 
mansion,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patton  with 
their  usual  hospitality  made  things 
agreeable  for  the  strangers.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Dr.  Patton  added  to  his  cour- 
tesy by  attending  a  united  meeting  of  the 
societies  in  the  Physical  lecture-room  and 
giving  a  short  address.  His  attentions 
and  the  bearing  of  the  college  authorities 
were  cordially  appreciated  by  our  visi- 
tors, and  recorded  in  votes  of  acknowledg- 
ment. The  second  evening  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  social  event  of  our  Biologists' 
year,  the  annual  dinner,  which  came  off 
in  the  large  room  of  University  Hall. 
Here  there  was  sprung  on  the  learned 
company,  as  a  bill  of  fare,  a  card  entitled 
Ratio  ferculor am,  consisting  of  a  stiff  Latin 
exercise  on  nineteenth  century  cookery, 
to  be  translated  at  sight ;  and  if  the  satis- 
factory rendering  of  the  card  had  been 
made  a  condition-precedent  to  the  Biolo- 
gists getting  anything  to  eat,  they  would 
surely  have  gone  hungry  away.  After 
discussing  the  ratio  and  the  viands  they 
were  favored  with  speeches,  the  most 
brilliant  being  the  annual  address  of  the 
chairman,  Prof.  Osborn;  he  wound  up 
with  a  humorous  poem,  descriptive  of  the 
throes  of  an  eocene  fossil  because  of  the 
multitudinous  aliases  and  tormenting 
nomenclature  inflicted  on  it  by  Leidy, 
Marsh,  Cope,  Scott  and  others.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Bulletin  will  we  hope  treat 
Osborn,  at  least  pro  hoc  vice,  as  still  a 


member  of  our  Faculty,  and  command 
him  to  send  forward  his  poem  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  private  gatherings  of  the  Natural- 
ists in  the  college  rooms  and  in  the  Nassau 
Club  were  to  many  of  them  more  valuable 
than  the  stated  sessions,  as  they  availed 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  con- 
sultation, the  only  opportunity  of  this 
kind  enjoyed  by  many  of  them  during 
the  year.  They  were  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  entertainment  provided  for  them 
in  University  Hall ;  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  together  added  largely  to  their 
enjoyment.  To  the  students  who  gave 
up  their  rooms  and  to  the  Nassau  Club 
special  thanks  are  due.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  that  the  success  of  the 
occasion  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Professors  Scott  and 
Libbey;  the  latter  turned  himself  and  his 
office  into  a  bureau  of  comfort,  and  the 
Naturalists'  Society  showed  their  sense 
of  his  services  by  electing  him  their  Vice- 
President  for  the  next  triennium. 

Our  visitors  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  the  campus,  college  buildings, 
and  our  general  equipment.  They  were 
quite  flattering  in  their  remarks  about  our 
collection  of  corals,  the  anatomical  paint- 
ings in  the  Biological  rooms,  the  histolog- 
ical laboratory,  and  the  arrangements  in 
North  College  for  cleaning  and  mounting 
fossils.  (!.  Macloskie. 

Jan.  12,  1893. 


ORIGIN  A  L   CONTRIB  UTIONS. 


HYPERELLIPTIC    CUTSYSTEMS. 
By  HENRY  DALLAS  THOMPSON. 

The  hyperelliptic  Thetafunctions  may 
be  divided  according  to  the  transcendental 
characteristics,  which  Riemann  used  in 
his  lectures  in  1862,  or  they  may  be 
divided    according    to    the     division    of 


the  quantic  f%p  •>  (.:)  into  the  factors 
<f>p  +  i— 2^(2)  •  <Ap  + 1  +  ty(z)-  That  to  each 
division  <£  '  41  belongs  a  fixed  yQ  is 
implicitedly  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
sixties,  especially  in  Prym's.  The  sys- 
tematic coordination  of  these  two  kinds 
of  characteristics  is  the  object  of  this 
article.     And    throughout,    the     method 
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will  be  to  give  a  geometrical  form  to  the 
arithmetical  thorems  used. 

Following  Riemann  in  "  Grundlagen  " 
§  5  and  "Abelsche  Funktionen "  the 
hyperelliptic  Riemann  surface  and  cut- 
system  will  be  that  used  by  Prym, 
Thomae,  Klein.  It  can  then  be  shown 
from  purely  geometrical  considerations 
that  any  closed  loop  on  such  a  surface  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  closed 
line,  which  lies  everywhere  by  it,  but  in 
the.  other  sheet,  but  that  the  positive 
direction  on  the  one  line  is  the  negative 
on  the  other.  The  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  such  loops  gives  acutsystem,  when 
the  directions  of  the  drawing  of  the 
different  cuts,  the  naming  of  the  positive 
sides  of  the  cuts  and  the  positive  crossing 
of  them  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
given  by  Riemann,  Geasammelte  Werke, 
pp.  122, 82,  foot  note,  98.  3uch  a  geomet- 
rical picture  of  the  integral-periods  used  by 
Weierstrass  is  usually  called  the  Weier- 
strass  cutsystem,  and  as  ordinarily  taken 
differs  from  that  used  by  Prof.  Prym, 
zur  Theorie  der  Funktionen  in  einer 
zweiblattrigen  Flache,  Zurich,  1866,  by  the 
interchanging  of  the  cuts  called  A  and  B 
throughout,  and  the  corresponding  change 
of  positive  and  negative  according  to 
Riemann 's  rules.  Prof.  J.  Thomae,  Crelle, 
71,  p.  204,  generates  the  one  set  of  cuts  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  Riemann's.  Dr. 
Burkhardt,  in  Math.  An.,  32  and  35,  takes 
as  the  positive  direction  of  crossing  a  cut 
the  opposite  to  that  used  by  Riemann. 
And  Dr.  J.  Schroder  reverses  Riemann's 
directions  of  generation  of  the  cuts  in  his 
Gottinger  Dissertation,  1890. 

Again  geometrically,  it  can  be  shown 
that  monodromie  without  permutation 
gives  rise  to  a  substitution  determinant 
which  is  congruent  (modulo  2)  to  iden- 
tity, and,  reciprocally,  that  every  such 
substitution  may  be  obtained  by  mono- 
dromie without    permutation   by  taking 


M.  C.  Jordan's  generating  substitutions, 
which  prove  to  be :  First,  where  to  one 
cut  is  added  twice  the  other  cut  of  the 
pair ;  and,  second,  where  to  a  cut  of  one 
pair  is  added  twice  a  cut  of  another  pair, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  added  to  the 
other  cut  of  this  second  pair  minus  twice 
the  second  cut  of  the  first  pair. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Galois  in 
his  "  Lettre  a  M.  August  Chevalier,  29 
Mai,  1832,"  gives  as  the  order  of  the 
group  of  the  abelian  congruences  (Mod- 
ulo 2)  a  number  far  too  great,  thus  show- 
ing that  Galois  had  no  idea  of  the  role 
which  the  bilinear  relations  were  to  play 
in  the  theory  of  transformation  when  the 
Th eta- functions,  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  moduli,  came  into  consideration. 

Since  the  transcendental  Thetacharac- 
teristic  corresponding  to  the  fundamental 
algebraic  characteristic  depends  only  on 
the  cutsystem  employed,  this  transcen- 
dental characteristic  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  cutsystem  and  for  p=3,  may  be 
introduced  in  the  following  manner: 

It  is  known  that  a  canonical  cutsystem 
of  the  two-sheeted  surface  for  p=3  con- 
sists of  three  pairs  of  loops,  where  each 
loop  separates  an  even  number  of  branch 
points  from  the  whole  number:  and  as 
there  are  but  eight  of  these  points,  each 
loop  contains  two  or  four  points  and  will 
be  called  a  two-point  or  four-point  loop. 
Let  [1]  be  the  symbol  for  the  former.  [0] 
that  for  the  latter ;  then  a  pair  will  be  repre- 
sented by  [g],  [J],  [J]  or  [J];  where  the 
upper  symbol  refers  to  the  loop  B,  the 
lower  to  the  loop  A.  The  cutsystem  is  a 
combination   of  pairs  and   can    be  indi- 

oaWby[Ut]>^. 

which  will  be  called  the  Geometrical 
characteristic  of  the  system,  and  is  con- 
veniently represented  by  [«1.  The  char- 
teristics  will  be  said  to  be  odd  or  even 
according  as: 
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9 1  K+S2  M"&  ^3=1  or  0  (modulo  2). 
The  characteristic  of  the  Weierstrass  sys- 
tem is  thus  [}  I  {]. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  an  odd  [/j] 
is  impossible,  for,  consider  a  first  pair  of 
the  type  [}];  this  pair  includes  three 
branch  points  and  no  other  loop  can  be 
taken  which  will  include  one  of  these 
three  points  without  including  them  all. 
Take  then  one  loop  of  the  second  pair  of 
the  type  [0],  there  can  then  be  no  four- 
point  loop  drawn  which  does  not  cut  this 
four-point  loop  of  the  second  pair;  that 
is,  the  third  pair  must  be  of  the  type  [J]. 
And,  if  the  first  pair  being  as  before  [J], 
a  second  pair  [J]  be  taken,  this  second 
pair  will  include  another  set  of  three 
points,  leaving  but  two  unenclosed  points, 
and  therefore  another  pair  of  two-point 
loops  cannot  be  drawn.     That  is  : 

If  there  be  one  pair  of  the  type  [J], 
there  must  be  a  second  of  the  same  type, 
but  all  three  pairs  can  not  be  of  this  same 
type ;  or  in  other  words,  a  canonical  cut- 
system  for p— 3  has  an  even  characteristic. 

There  are  thirty-six  even  characteristics 
and  figures  may  be  drawn  showing  that 
all  the  corresponding  systems  exist. 

Each  element  of  the  geometric  charac- 
teristic above  is  congruent  (modulo  2) 
to  the  number  of  pairs  of  branch  points 
in  the  corresponding  loop  of  the  cutsys- 
tem,  and  as  for  the  eight  points  of  the 
p=3  case  there  are  only  two-point  and 
four-point  loops,  therefore  the  elements  of 
the  characteristic  indicate  unambiguously 
the  number  of  the  branch  points  con- 
tained in  each  loop.  But,  for  example,  for 
p=5,  there  are  two-point,  four-point  and 
six-point  loops  and  a  two-point  or  six- 
point  loop  is  indicated  in  the  character- 
istic by  an  element  [1].  And  moreover 
from  arithmetical  considerations  it  may 
be  shown  that  while  there  are  forp=5  but 
496  characteristics,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent cutsystems  is  51,806,208,  and  thus  to 


each  characteristic  will  be  coordinated 
104,448  different  cutsystems.  The  maze 
of  lines  in  many  of  these  tends  rather  to 
confusion  than  to  clearness,  but  there  are 
two  with  the  characteristic  [J  }  }  \  J], 
which  are  extremely  simple  and  symmet- 
rical ;  one  consisting  of  but  six-point 
loops,  the  other  having  one  set  of  loops 
two- point,  and  the  other  set  six-point ;  the 
former  being  obtained  from  the  latter  by 
means  of  the  determinant  of  transforma- 
tion: 

10  0  0  0  10-1-10 
01000  010-1-1 
00100  -1010-1 
00010  -1-1010 
0  0  0  0  1    0-1-101 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 


1  0  0  0  0 

0  10  0  0 

0  0  10  0 

0  0  0  10 

o  oooi 


When  the  cutsystems  have  been  thus 
determined,  the  coordination  of  the  tran- 
scendental and  algebraic  characteristics 
follows  without  difficulty  from  a  general- 
ization of  the  "  rule  for  the  elementary 
loop." 


[Preliminary  to  a  paper  entitled :  "Hy  perelliptische 
Schnittsysteme  unci  Znsammenordnung  der  alge- 
braischen  und  transcendentalen  Thetacharacteristi- 
ken,"  to  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics.] 


HUNTING    DELLA    ROBBIA 
MONUMENTS. 

By  ALLAN   MARQUAND. 

Having  made  a  special  study  of  the 
altarpiece  by  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  my  de- 
sire was  aroused  to  push  the  work  further 
in  the  same  direction.  So  I  sailed  for  Italy 
on  the  6th  of  last  May,  taking  with  me  a 
good  camera  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
celluloid  films,  knowing  beforehand  that 
there    were    many  of    these  monuments 
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which  had  never  been  photographed  and 
were   consequently    imperfectly     known. 
An  investigation  of  this  character,  which 
takes  one  over  the  mountains  and  into  the 
valleys,  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
may  well  be  described  as  a  hunting  expe- 
dition ;  and,  though  requiring  severe  labor 
and  constant  sacrifices,  has  in  it  a  consid- 
erable   element  of  sport.     Although    Dr. 
Bode,  of  Berlin,  in  various  writings  has 
shown  a  more  discriminating  knowledge 
of  this  subject  than  other  writers,  never- 
theless the  work  of  Cavallucci  and  Moli- 
nier,  Les  Delia  Robbia,  was  more  useful  to 
me  as  a  guide  and  starter.     They  had  cat- 
alogued as  many  as  350  of  these  monu- 
ments in  Italy,  and  briefly  described  them. 
But  their    attributions    were    uncertain. 
Prof.  Cavallucci  told  me  in  Florence  that 
unless  he  had  a  document  in  hand  indica- 
ting the  authorship  of  a  monument  he  felt 
great  hesitation  in  making  attributions. 
And  I  could  see,  the  more  I  studied  his 
work,  that  he  considered  it  more  important 
to   discover  documents   than  to  observe 
monuments.     Here  then  was  a  great  op- 
portunity to  see  a  large  series  of  monu- 
ments, to  compare  them  and  allow  them 
to  tell  their  own  story  in  regard  to  their 
origin.     Having  with  the  aid  of  geograph- 
ical dictionaries  and  government  maps  lo- 
cated these  350  monuments,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible.   This  was  no  easy  task,  as  they  were 
widely  distributed,  and,  as  I  progressed, 
the  number  of  uncatalogued  monuments 
constantly  increased.     I  can  give  here  but 
a  bare  outline  of   my  trip.     Starting  at 
Genoa,  I  went  to   Massa    and  Pisa   and 
Lucca ;  from  Lucca  following  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio  as  far  north  as  Castelnuovo. 
Here  I  found  a  fine  series  of  un  photo- 
graphed monuments,  and  began  to  learn 
that  works  of  the  same  author  and  period 
are  very  likely  to  be  found  in  neighboring- 
towns,  especially  when  lying  along  a  val- 


ley.      Similarly    starting   from    Pracchia 
above  Pistoia  I  studied  another  series  of 
un  photographed  monuments  atGavinana, 
Lizano  and  Cutigliano.   These  monuments 
may  prove  to  be  of  importance  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Pistoian  frieze.     At  Pistoia  I  rec 
ognized  in  the  fine  group  of  the  Visitation 
the  workmanship  of  neither  Fra  Paolino, 
nor  Andrea  Delia  Robbia,  but  of  the  elder 
Luca  Delia  Robbia,     At  Prato  the  monu- 
ments of  this  class  have  been  photographed, 
and  are  well  known.  Florence  and  its  im- 
mediate  surroundings    contain  the  most 
important  works  of  Luca  and  of  Giovanni 
Delia  Robbia,  but  is  very  poor  in  exam- 
ples of  Andrea  Delia  Robbia.     Hence  the 
Florentines  have  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  Andrea's  work,  which  must  be  studied 
at  Arezzo,  La  Verna,  Prato,  Siena  and  Vi- 
terbo.      At    Florence     I    was     fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  unpublished  document 
ascribing  one  of  the  medallions  at  Or  San 
Michele  to  Luca  Delia  Robbia.     Two  of 
these  medallions  by  the  elder  Luca  had 
never  been  photographed  before,  but  have 
now  been  taken  by  Alinari.     So  far  as  I 
know,  the  monuments  at  Impruneta,  ten 
miles  from  Florence,  are  unknown  to  stu- 
dents of  this  subject.  Three  of  them  have 
been  photographed  by  Brogi,  who  gives 
no  attributions.     They  are  not  mentioned 
by  Cavallucci  nor  by  Dr.  Bode ;  yet  they 
are  amongst  the  very  finest  works  by  Luca 
Delia  Robbia.     In  the  private  collection 
of  the  Marquis  Frescobaldi  I  recognized  a 
fine  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  and  in  that  of  the 
Marquis  Antinori  an  excellent  example  of 
Giovanni's  work.     Less  important  discov- 
eries mad  i'  in  this  region  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.     At  Empoli,  not  many  miles 
from  Florence,  are  several  uncatalogued 
monuments  and  a  tine  example  of  a  tile- 
pavement,  which    I    identified    as   Delia 
Robbia  work.     I  then  visited  Poggibonsi 
and  Volterra  and  Siena,  and  satisfied  my- 
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self  that  the  beautiful  coronation  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Osservanza  outside  Siena  is 
a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Andrea  Delia  Robbia. 
From  Asciano  I  visited  Monte  San  Sa- 
vino,  Lucignano  and  Foiano  and  took 
photographs  of  some  fine,  unrecognized 
works  of  Andrea  Delia  Robbia.  Another 
starting  point  was  Montepuleiano  for 
a  long  drive  to  Radicofani,  a  weird 
Etruscan  site,  whose  churches  contained 
half  a  dozen  unphotographed  Delia  Rob- 
bias,  then  to  S.  Fiora,  whose  monuments 
have  a  greater  reputation  than  they  de- 
serve, to  S.  Antimo,  a  fine  Cistercian  ruin, 
and  Montalcino.  At  Perugia  I  photo- 
graphed the  monuments  of  Benedetto 
Buglione,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  a  study 
of  his  works,  a  number  of  which  may 
now  be  identified.  In  the  case  of  his  pupil, 
Santi  Buglione,  I  was  less  successful,  as 
the  chapel  at  Croce  dell'Alpe,  which  con- 
tained two  authenticated  altarpieces  of 
his  seems  to  have  disappeared,  not  only 
from  sight,  but  from  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  So  the 
reconstruction  of  his  style  involves  a  Avider 
stretch  of  the  scientific  imagination.  At 
Acquapendente  I  found  a  unique  glazed 
terra-cotta  altar  signed  by  Jacopo  Bene- 
vento,  at  Bolsena  took  the  first  photo- 
graph of  several  monuments,  and  at  Vi- 
terbo  had  photographs  made  of  the 
important  lunettes  by  Andrea  Delia  Rob- 
bia. At  Rome  1  penetrated  the  mysteries 
of  the  Vatican  and  discovered  there  a 
signed  monument  by  Fra  Lucas,  son  of 
Andrea  Delia  Robbia  and  found  in  the  In- 
dustrial Museum  several  monuments, 
which  I  identified  as  by  the  same  author. 
Hitherto  Fra  Lucas  has  been  known  only 
as  the  maker  of  tile  pavements.  At  Mon- 
tecassiano  there  is  a  large  monument  con- 
cerning which  a  document  has  been  pub- 
lished in  many  Italian  journals,  ascribing 
the  authorship  to  Fra  Mattia  Delia  Rob- 
bia.    This    has   been    published   from   a 


drawing,  and  my  photograph  is  the  first 
taken  from  the  original  monument.  On 
the  basis  of  a  very  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  his  style,  other  monuments 
are  being  freely  attributed  to  Fra 
Mattia.  In  the  March e  there  is  a  se- 
ries of  terra-cotta  altar-pieces  attributed 
to  Pietro  Paolo  Agabiti,  a  local  painter  of 
the  XVI  century.  These  attributions  are 
purely  hypothetical,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  Fra  Mattia  might  have  been  their  au- 
thor is  now  being  tested  by  local  archaeol- 
ogists. I  travelled  over  a  large  portion  of 
this  province,  seeing  some  important  mon- 
uments, but  without  making  discoveries 
of  importance.  Umbria  in  general  proved 
even  less  fruitful,  the  terra  cotta  monu- 
ments being  of  poor  quality  and  showing 
little  or  no  Delia  Robbia  influence. 

A  very  interesting  region  comprises 
Citta  di  Castello,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
Arezzo  and  the  Casentino.  Here  Andrea 
Delia  Robbia  left  his  impress  strongly 
marked,  especially  in  the  very  beautiful 
altar  pieces  at  La  Verna.  As  we  approach 
Florence  we  find  more  by  Giovanni  and 
his  school,  especially  noteworthy  being 
the  monuments  at  Galatrona  and  San 
Giovanni. 

When  obliged  to  return  home  there  re- 
mained very  few  known  Delia  Robbia 
monuments  in  Italy  which  I  had  not  vis- 
ited ;  almost  everywhere  I  found  more 
than  had  been  already  catalogued,  and  my 
collection  of  photographs  of  these  monu- 
ments is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
in  existence.  Already  considerable  knowl- 
edge has  been  gained  of  the  differences  of 
style,  which  characterized  the  various 
members  of  the  school,  as  I  hope  to  show 
in  a  series  of  articles  for  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaology.  In  order  to  com- 
plete this  work  I  shall  still  have  to  hunt 
further  in  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lections of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Austria.     There  are  a 
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few  Delia  Robbia  monuments  in  this 
country,  of  which  one  is  in  Princeton,  one 
in  New  York,  one  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
several  in  Boston. 

Beside  the  direct  pleasures  of  the  chase 
and  the  bagging  of  game,  there  are  many 
incidental  pleasures  in  such  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition. One  learns  of  the  where- 
abouts of  other  monuments,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  people  and  of  all  the  local 
surroundings  that  help  explain  to  us  the 
significance  of  the  past.  It  is  also  a  very 
healthy  sport.  Is  it  not  also  as  remun- 
erative as  killing  animals  ? 


THE  GALILEO  FESTIVAL    AT    PADUA. 
By    ALLAN  MARQUAND. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  already 
distinguished  Galileo,  was  called  to  be 
professor  of  mathematics  atthe  University 
of  Padua.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the 
festival  held  by  the  Paduan  University 
from  Dec.  6-8,  1892. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  such 
festivals  are  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  by  a 
university  as  old  as  that  of  Padua.  In 
the  view  of  some  social  philosophers 
this  festival  is  to  be  counted  as  a  demon- 
stration in  honor  of  science  as  against  the 
church,  but  in  all  the  ceremonials  and  in 
all  the  addresses  I  could  not  discover  that 
the  festival  sprang  from  such  a  motive.  In 
the  estimation  of  others,  the  Italians  re- 
quire festivals  as  signs  of  life,  and  Padua 
is  altogether  too  near  Bologna  to  have  al- 
lowed many  years  to  pass  without  having 
a  festival  of  her  own.  At  all  events  the 
occasion  was  strong  enough  to  have 
brought  to  Padua  distinguished  scientists 
from  every  country  of  Europe,  and  to 
arouse  no  small  degree  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  memory  of  her  world-renowned  pro- 
fessor. The  old  town  was  brilliant  with 
lings  and  banners,  and  her  narrow  streets 


in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  thronged 
with  interested  pilgrims  from  near  and 
from  far. 

On  the  first  day  the  guests  from  foreign 
universities  were  received  and  escorted  in 
carriages  to  visit  the  noteworthy  objects  of 
the  town.  Niccola  Pisano  and  Giotto, 
Donatello  and  Mantegna  were  thus  called 
in  to  impress  the  foreigners  with  the  glo- 
ries of  Padua.  This  made  a  very  happy 
introduction,  and  the  visitors  were  put 
into  still  better  humor  by  a  grand  ball  in 
the  evening.  Although  few  of  the  profes- 
sors indulged  in  the  dancing  their  eyes 
were  not  closed  to  the  titled  beauties 
who  graced  the  occasion.  It  may  be  added 
that  these  ladies  were  not  lost  to  sight  dur- 
ing the  entire  festival.  They  gave  spirit 
to  every  reception  and  contributed  the 
most  interesting  memorial  of  the  festival, 
an  artistic  banner,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Galileo  and  Padua  and  Venice  and  mod- 
ern Italy,  Avith  allegorical  figures  for  theo- 
logy, law  and  medicine. 

The  more  serious  ceremonies  were  held 
on  the  second  day  in  the  Aula  Magna  or 
Great  Hall  of  the  University.  To  reach 
this  one  passes  through  the  chief  portal, 
over  which  is  inscribed  the  motto  of  the 
University,  Gymnasium  Omnium  Discipli- 
narum.  then  through  the  court  yard  de- 
signed by  Sansovino.  The  Aula  Magna 
is  a  large,  square  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
distinguished  graduates.  It  is  even  more 
impressive  when  filled  with  an  eager,  en- 
thusiastic crowd.  Having  mentioned  to  an 
usher  the  fact  that  I  was  a  representative 
of  Princeton  University,  he  led  me  to  the 
front  of  the  room,  where  were  seated  the 
foreign  delegates,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua,  the  representatives  of  other 
Italian  Universities  and  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  entire  festival,  the  Rettore 
Magnifico,  Professor   Ferraris.     Here   also 
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by  the  side  of  their  imposing  banner  was 
the  company  of  distinguished  ladies.  To 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  see  such  assem- 
blages robed  in  monotonous  and  lugu- 
brious black,  the  element  of  color  at 
Padua  seemed  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  The 
guards  were  robed  in  purple,  the  profess- 
ors had  capes  of  ermine,  the  foreign  dele- 
gates wore  doctors'  hoods  and  decorations 
of  various  colors,  and  the  students  of 
other  universities  carried  their  distinctive 
badges.  In  such  surroundings  the  Rector 
opened  the  ceremonies  with  an  eloquent 
salutatory.  He  was  followed  by  Professor 
Favaro,  who  gave  a  careful  oration  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  Galileo ;  then  dele- 
gates from  England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  re- 
sponded for  their  several  universities  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sented the  salutations  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
These  addresses  were  extremely  brief  and 
pleased  the  somewhat  restless  audience  far 
better  than  the  longer  oration.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  distribution  of  honorary  de- 
grees, of  which  two  came  to  this  country, 
one  to  Professor  William  James,  of  Har- 
vard, and  one  to  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given  to 
the  delegates  by  the  University,  after 
which  there  Avere  a  few  brief  speeches  and 
an  adjournment  to  the  theatre. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
a  procession  was  formed  at  the  University 
and  passed  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele,  a  promenade  adorned  with  statues  of 
illustrious  men.  Here  speeches  were  made 
and  wreaths  were  brought  to  the  statue  of 
Galileo. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a 
large  dinner  given  in  the  evening  by  the 
city  of  Padua.  Besides  this  there  were 
ceremonies  by  the  students  in  the  great 
"Salone"     of     the     Communal    Palace. 


As  a  celebration,  we  may  have  ob- 
served at  many  points  a  lack  of  or- 
ganized effort.  The  opening  ball  lacked 
direction ;  the  speakers  at  the  chief 
ceremonial  were  placed  so  that  they 
could  be  seen  and  heard  by  only  a  portion 
of  the  audience;  the  dinners  were  too  in- 
formal, and  the  procession  was  not  well 
organized ;  nevertheless  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  celebration  were  fully  real- 
ized, and  there  was  no  lack  of  good  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  activity  of  the  untiring 
Rector.  He  was  present  everywhere,  the 
inspiration  of  the  occasion,  and  his  wishes 
were  obeyed  as  soon  as  they  were  recog- 
nized. It  was  his  individual  ability  that 
made  the  celebration  a  success. 


PRINCETON'S    GREETING    TO    PADUA. 

Univeksitas  Princetoniensis 

(  )rbe  Seiuncta  Corde  Coniuncta 

Universitati  Patavinae 

Salutem  in  Domino. 

Cum  nobis  pregratum  est,  viri  illustris- 
simi  ac  doctissimi  qui  in  Universitate  Pat- 
avina  commorantes  munere  honorifico 
artium  ac  scientiarum  augendarum  et  tra- 
dendarum  inibi  fungimini,  quod  invitatu- 
vestro  in  saeculares  ferias  proximis  Idibus 
ineundas  tarn  comiter  vocamur,  turn  prae- 
sertim  laetamur  eo  quod  nos  rogastis 
ut  aliquem  ex  nostro  ordine  academico 
Patavium  mittamus  ad  concelebrandum 
vobiscum  magnum  et  nomen  et  memo- 
riam  Galilaei  Galilaei  abhinc  trecentos 
annos  Matheseos  professoris  in  vestra 
Universitate,  eiusdemque  caeli  plagarum 
scrutatoris  celeberrimi  necon  legum 
caelestium  indagatoris  indefessi,  immo 
viri  per  se  ipsum  et  gloriae  et  decori  suo 
omnibusque  post  se  sequentibus  saeculis. 

Idcirco  Doctori  Alano  Marquand  qui 
apud  nos  Ardueologiam  et  Artium  Histo- 
rian]   praecipue  Elegantiorum    prolitetur, 
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viro  nobis  admodum  caro  vobis  quoque 
acceptissimum  se  praebituro.  sic  enim 
persuasum  habemus,  Universitas  nostra 
Princetoniensis  lubenter  mandavit  Pa- 
tavium  properet  ut  quaecunque  gratiae  et 
gratulationes  tempori  feriis  amplitudini 
vestrae  Universitatis  reverendae  Galilaei 
Galilaei  clarae  memoriae  conveniant  ese 
pro  nostra  Universitate  in  persona  supra- 
dicti  Doctoris  Alani  Marquand  vobis  rite 
commnnicentur. 

Datum  Princetoniae  in  Collegio  Neo  Csesariense 
ante  diem  XII  Kalendas  decembres  Anno  Salutis 
MDCCCXCII. 

Franciscus  L.  Patton, 

Praeses  Universitatis. 

DR.   MURRAY'S   STONE  LECTURES. 


The  lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun- 
dation before  the  Theological  Seminary 
were  given  this  year  by  Prof.  James  0. 
Murray,  Dean  of  the  College.  The  general 
subject  discussed  was  "  Skepticism  in 
Literature."  It  was  treated  historically,  and 
as  it  has  appeared  in  the  different  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  The  first  lecture 
treated  of  skepticism  in  classical  litera- 
ture. The  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Natura 
Rerum,  was  considered  at  length,  after 
briefly  treating  of  the  life  and  period  of 
the  poet  himself.  The  main  points  of  the 
lecture  embraced  the  motive  leading  to 
the  composition  of  the  poem;  the  atomic 
theory  as  embodied  in  it  and  its  nega- 
tions of  final  cause  and  immortality.  The 
moral  teachings  found  in  the  De  Natura 
Rerum  were  also  pointed  out  and  the  nega- 
tions of  Lucretius  were  contrasted  at 
length  with  the  beliefs  of  Cicero,  especially 
as  to  final  cause,  in  his  De  Natura  Deorum. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  discussion  of 
Skepticism  in  French  Literature  was 
begun.  Three  writers  were  reviewed — 
Montaigne,  Bayle  and  Voltaire.  In  dis- 
cussing Montaigne  the  lecturer  dwelt  on 


Montaigne  as  a  disciple  of  the  Renais- 
sance, on  the  pyrrhonism  of  the  Essays,  and 
traced  his  influence  as  the  progenitor  of  a 
later  skepticism.  Bayle  was  reviewed  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  earlier 
and  later  unbelief.  His  Critical  Dictionary 
was  discussed  and  its  elements  of  power 
as  a  propagandist  of  skepticism  dwelt  on. 
The  main  topic  of  this  lecture  was,  how- 
ever, Voltaire.  His  early  career  was  de- 
picted. The  derivation  of  his  skepticism 
from  Bolingbroke  was  shown,  and  then  its 
salient  features  were  analyzed.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attacks  as  well  as  his 
methods  of  assault  were  treated  with  some 
fulness. 

Lecture  third  continued  the  discussion  of 
Skepticism  in  French  Literature,  treating 
of  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  After  explain- 
ing the  three-fold  type  of  skepticism 
prevalent  in  the  France  of  that  period, 
the  early  history  and  personal  character- 
istics of  Rousseau  were  presented.  His 
Sentimental  Deism  was  analyzed.  His 
Political  Discourses,  his  Em  He,  his  Con- 
fessions, were  reviewed  as  its  sources. 
The  points  of  contrast  between  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  as  well  as  Diderot,  were  then 
shown. 

The  relation  of  Diderot  to  Shaftesbury 
was  next  pointed  out.  Diderot's  author- 
ship as  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Thoughts, 
Letter  on  the  Blind  and  the  Encyclopedia 
was  discussed.  The  method  of  its  attack 
on  religion  was  explained  at  length,  and 
also  its  power.  The  question  of  Diderot's 
atheism  was  considered,  and  the  lecture 
ended  with  a  brief  allusion  to  his  place  in 
French  literature. 

In  lecture  fourth  the  subject  of  Skepti- 
cism in  English  Literature  was  begun. 
The  leading  eighteenth  century  writers 
were  taken  up.  After  pointing  out 
Bolingbroke's  position  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  the  concealment  of  his  skepticism  in 
its  most  aggresive  shape,  during  his  life, 
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his  deistical  views  were  considered  as 
marking  transition  to  the  critical  method 
of  attack  on  Christianity.  The  poetry  of 
Pope  in  the  Essay  on  Man  was  treated  as 
the  echo  of  Bolingbroke's  views.  The 
inconsistencies  of  its  position,  as  well  as 
the  furtive  method  of  teaching  unbelief, 
were  commented  on.  Gibbon,  however, 
was  shown  to  be  the  chief  of  the  school. 
The  connection  between  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon was  unfolded  and  the  origin  of  the  lat- 
ter 's  skepticism,  its  aim  in  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  its  assaults,  were  pointed  out. 
The  lecture  closed  with  a  contrast  between 
the  defence  of  the  truth  against  these 
attacks  as  found  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  Before  concluding  the  survey 
of  Skepticism  in  English  Literature  the 
lecturer  in  his  fifth  lecture  discussed  the 
skepticism  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  as  repre- 
sentative skeptical  writers  in  German 
literature.  Goethe's  religious  history  as 
given  in  his  Wahrheit  und  Dlchtung  was 
detailed  at  some  length.  The  influence  of 
Spinoza  on  him  was  traced.  Then  the 
question  of  his  religious  belief  as  shown 
in  his  works  and  in  his  Conversations  with 
Eckermann  was  handled.  His  so-called 
Paganism  was  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended comment.  Heine's  literary  po- 
sition, his  residence  in  Paris,  his  shifting 
skeptical  tendencies,  his  renunciation  of 
Pantheism  and  alleged  religious  change, 
his  tragic  history  as  a  sufferer  were  set 
forth  in  the  remainder  of  this  lecture. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  resumed 
the  discussion  of  Skepticism  in  English 
Literature,  treating  of  its  appearance  in 
nineteenth  century  writers.  Beginning 
with  Shelley,  his  Queen  Mab  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  changes  in  his  philosoph- 
ical belief  indicated.  His  nature-worship 
in  the  later  poems  was  exhibited.  Pass- 
ing to  Carlyle,  his  relation  to  Goethe  was 
explained.     The  changes  in  his  attitude 


on  religious  questions,  the  differing  ac- 
counts of  his  skepticism  were  considered. 
His  rejection  of  Christianity  was  shown, 
and  the  salient  features  of  his  ethical 
teaching  were  indicated.  The  lecture 
closed  with  a  survey  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
His  skepticism  was  shown  to  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  friend  Arthur  Clough,  a  reac- 
tion from  the  Oxford  movement.  Its 
type,  both  as  agnostic  and  rationalistic, 
was  set  forth,  the  one  from  his  poetry, 
the  other  from  his  prose  writings. 


DOES  THE  BIBLE    CONTAIN  SCI- 
ENTIFIC ERRORS? 

By  CHARLES  W.  SHIELDS. 

The  question  is  interesting  to  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  divines,  since  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  whether  an  inspired 
Bible  affords  transcendental  knowledge 
within  the  metaphysical  province  of  the 
sciences. 

A  theistic  theory  of  the  world  and  the 
historic  proof  of  a  divine  revelation  were 
assumed  as  preliminary  conditions  of  the 
question. 

Literary  imperfections,  historiographi- 
cal  defects,  and  traditional  glosses  may  be 
admitted  to  appear  in  the  human  form  of 
the  attested  revelation,  but  not  scientific 
errors  in  its  divine  content.  The  argu- 
ment for  such  errors  assumes  an  a  priori 
dictation  of  the  aims  and  topics  of  revela- 
tion ;  proceeds  without  full  inductive  in- 
vestigation of  its  contents ;  and  issues  in 
an  unscientific  treatment  of  its  phenom- 
ena. The  following  results  of  a  more  in- 
ductive method  were  maintained : 

First.  The  assumed  distinction  be- 
tween errant  Scripture  and  inerrant  Script- 
ure is  not  made  by  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.  Judged  by  their  own  claims 
and  statements  they  must  be  accounted  as 
inerrant  in  their  physical  as  in  their 
spiritual  teaching. 
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Second.  The  physical  teaching  is  im- 
plicated with  the  spiritual  teaching,  both 
logically  and  practically,  so  that  they 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  doctrines  of 
the  creation,  of  the  sabbath,  of  the  incar- 
nation are  based  in  astronomical,  geolog- 
ical and  anthropological  revelations. 

Third.  The  physical  and  the  spiritual 
teaching  are  alike  given  in  anon-scientific 
form.  The  theology  and  ethics  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  as  anthropomorphic 
and  popular  as  its  astronomy  and  physics. 

Fourth.  The  physical  teaching  is  no  more 
reconcilable  with  popular  fallacies  than  the 
spiritual.  If  the  Biblical  cosmogony,  ge- 
ography, and  history  be  accounted  myth- 
ical, symbolical,  traditional,  so,  also,  may 
be  the  Biblical  doctrines  of  the  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment. 

Fifth.  The  physical  teaching,  like  the 
spiritual,  has  a  universal  and  permanent 
import.  The  astronomical  and  geological 
Scriptures  are  already  illuminated  by  a 
scientific  interpretation,  not  inconsistent 
with  their  popular  and  phenomenal 
sense. 

Sixth.  The  physical  teaching  is  found 
to  be  adapted  to  our  intellectual  wants 
and  capacities.  As  we  ascend  the  scale  of 
the  sciences,  astronomy,  geology,  anthro- 
pology, on  their  metaphysical  side,  the  re- 
vealed matter  increases  with  their  increas- 
ing complexity  and  our  decreasing  men- 
tal equipment. 

Seventh.  The  physical  teaching,  prop- 
erly guarded,  is  of  immense  value  to 
science,  philosophy  and  general  culture. 
(1)  By  affording  scientific  evidence  of  a 
revelation,  to  complement  its  miracu- 
lous and  prophetical  evidence ;  (2)  by 
supplying  metaphysical  ground  and  ma- 
terial logically  required  in  each  of  the 
sciences,  physical  as  well  as  psychical ; 
(3)  by  completing  philosophy  itself,  as 
the  ^ience  of  knowledge,  with  a  theory  of 


revelation,  embracing  the  science  in  both 
their  metaphysical  and  empirical  sections. 
The  inspired  Bible  is  a  radiant  source  of 
knowledge  throughout  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Club  of  Princeton  College,  February  9,  1892.  Also 
before  an  Association  of  New  York  City  Pastors. 
Afterwards  abridged  and  re-cast  in  popular  form  for 
the  November  number  of  the  Century  Magazine.] 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
REV.  G.  T.  PURVES. 

Subject. — St.  Paul  and  Inspiration. 
Introduction. — The  importance  of  a  study 
of  Paul  in  order  to  a  true  idea  of  the 
original  form  and  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  epistles  constitute  that 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
give  it  theological  structure.  His  mis- 
sion made  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  a  uni- 
versal religion.  His  influence  in  its 
history  gigantic.  The  question  of  his 
authority  as  an  interpreter  of  Christian- 
ity is  a  crucial  one.  His  claims  and  his 
teaching  worthy  of  special  study. 
Thesis. — "  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  testimony  which  Paul  himself  gave 
to  his  consciousness  of  Apostolic  office, 
his  right  to  the  place  assigned  him  in 
our  New  Testament,  and  then  to  indi- 
cate the  consequences  which  follow 
from  this  as  concerns  a  conception  of 
the  New  Testament  itself." 
I.  Paul's  claim  of  authority  and  inspi- 
ration. 

1.  We  have  from  him  repeated  and 
positive  testimony  that  the  objectively  su- 
pernatural played  a  large  and  decisive 
part  in  his  Christian  experience. 

2.  He  claimed  further  a  special  subject- 
ive illumination  of  his  mind  by  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  so  that  he  was  enabled  cor- 
rectly to  teach  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  Hence  he  claimed  authority  over  the 
faith  and  conduct  of  Christians,  and 
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4.  Attached  the  same  authority  to  his 
letters  as  to  his  oral  teaching,  and  to  the 
verbal  form  in  which  his  teaching  was 
expressed  no  less  than  to  the  truth  itself. 

5.  At  the  same  time  his  self-conscious- 
ness was  very  strong  and  distinct,  and  he 
perceived  clearly  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge.  "  But  this  confession  of  limits 
to  knowledge  only  makes  the  more  signifi- 
cant his  assertions  of  clear  and  authorita- 
tive knowledge  as  to  what  had  been  given 
him  to  affirm  and  teach.  It  indicates  a  calm 
appreciation  of  just  what  God  authorized 
him  to  say  and  what  He  did  not,  which  is 
at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
either  a  machine  or  an  enthusiast. 

II.  Can  then  these  claims  be  justified, 
so  that  Paul's  Epistles  may  be  accepted  as 
part  of  Scripture  and  Paul  himself  as  an 
authorized  exponent  of  Christianity? 

The  objections  of  naturalism  are  to  be 
waived  as  a  begging  of  the  question.  We 
approach  the  subject  believing  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles,  and  of  revelations  ; 
and  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Paul's  original  credentials  were  his  mir- 
acles and  the  attestation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  former  cannot  now  be  tested ;  the  lat- 
ter only  bears  upon  his  fundamental  doc- 
trines. The  New  Testament  student  may 
furnish,  however,  two  other  lines  of  proof. 

1.  Paul's  actual  recognition  as  an 
Apostle  by  the  original  church, — a  recogni- 
tion which  historical  evidence  satisfac- 
torily establishes. 

2.  The  internal  relation  of  his  teaching 
to  the  rest  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  legitimate 
unfolding  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  nec- 
essary to  the  completeness  and  vitality  of 
the  rest  of  apostolic  doctrine  ;  and  a  legit- 
imate unfolding  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Thus  on  external  and  internal  grounds 
his  apostolic  position  is  authenticated. 

III.  What  then  was  Paul's  doctrine  of 
Scripture  ? 


1.  Examine  his  descriptions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  recognized  as  "  sa- 
cred "  and  authoritative,  and  in  particular 
as  having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  it  was  written  in  some  sense  by 
God. 

2.  Examine  his  actual  use  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

a.  Expounds  it  as  a  Christian  book, — 
i.  e.,  as  teaching  the  Gospel. 

b.  Treats  it  as  historically  true. 

c.  Appeals  to  its  precise  language  as  au- 
thoritative. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  often 
loose  form  of  his  citations  ?  His  doc- 
trine did  not  require  preciseness  of  cita- 
tion except  when  the  argument  turned 
on  the  very  words  cited,  and  in  such  cases 
he  is  exact.  His  exactness,  in  fact,  is 
much  greater  than  is  often  represented. 
Whatever  difficulty  remains  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Paul  claimed  to  interpret 
as  well  as  to  appeal  to  Scripture. 

Hence  we  are  to  interpret  his  classic 
declaration,  (II  Tim.  iii.  16)  "  Every 
Scripture,  being  inspired  of  God,  is  profit- 
able, &c."  By  their  inspiration  he  evi- 
dently meant  that,  as  writings,  they  were 
so  composed  under  God's  particular  direc- 
tion that  both  in  substance  and  in  form, 
they  were  the  special  utterance  of  His 
mind  and  will.  Their  words,  like  the 
Apostle's,  were  "  pneumatic."  And  this 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  had  said  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  Apostles,  "  WTe 
speak  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
eth,"  and  with  the  same  result  that  the 
writings  were  veritably  the  Word  of  God. 
How  the  divine  Spirit  operated  Paul  does 
not  sajr.  The  fact  and  its  consequences  he 
unmistakably  affirms. 

IV.  How  then  should  the  Christian  stu- 
dent approach  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ?     With  peculiar  reverence.   With 
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an  intelligent  grasp  on  the  historical,  hu- 
man agencies  used  hy  the  Spirit  in  the 
construction  of  the  book.  With  a  cau- 
tious and  humble  judgment.  In  particu- 
lar he  will  cultivate  textual  criticism,  ex- 
act exegesis,  and  thus  strive  after  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  volume  as  an  organic 
whole. 

i  Abstract  of  address  delivered  by  Rev.  George  T. 
l'urves,  D.D.,  at  his  inauguration  as  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  Sept.  16,  ISM.  ] 


DO    THE    LEADERS   OR    THE    MASSES 
CONSTRUCT  CIVILIZATION  ? 

By  A.  L.    FROTHINGHAM,  JR. 

An  interesting  question  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  is  :  "  Which  is  the  stronger 
element  in  constructing  a  civilization,  the 
leaders  or  the  masses  ?  "  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  form :  "  How  far  is  any  move- 
ment started,  guided  and  developed  by  a 
few  great  men,  and  how  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  per- 
vading the  masses  ?  " 

The  following  remarks  refer  to  the 
question  solely  as  it  affects  the  history  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned the  elements  to  be  considered  are 
three:  1.  The  leaders;  2.  the  body  of 
artists  ;  3.  the  extra-artistic  masses.  The 
first  represent  essentially  the  creative  ele- 
ment ;  the  second  the  schools  ;  the  third 
the  environment.  The  manner  of  inter- 
action between  these  three  determines  the 
character  of  the  art  of  the  period.  When 
the  fine  arts  are  considered,  however,  not 
separately,  but  in  their  relationship  to  the 
higher  phases  of  civilization  upon  which 
they  depend  the  question  becomes  less 
simple. 

At  certain  periods  the  Fine  Arts  have 
no  independent  value  for  determining  the 
question  in  hand,  because  they  were  not 
a  self-conscious  expression  of  the  period, 
which  is  to  be  judged  by  other  elements 
of  civilization,  like  philosophy  or  litera- 


ture. At  other  times  art  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  vital  and  conscious  life.  We 
may  be  helped  to  an  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion by  a  brief  glance  at  the  meaning  that 
art  had  in  some  of  the  principal  historic 
civilizations.  In  Egypt  it  was  either  ma- 
terial or  materialistically  symbolic  :  the 
artist  effaced  himself  as  a  passive  element 
in  the  hands  of  a  hierarchy  of  extra-ar- 
tistic thinkers  and  there  was  a  lack  of  ar- 
tistic consciousness,  interpretation  and 
creation.  Greece  and  Rome  seem  in  sharp 
contrast  to  each  other.  Greek  art  sets  up 
standards  of  individual  beauty  ;  it  is  an- 
alytic and  perceptive  of  shades  of  sen- 
suous idealism :  the  art  is  aristocratic. 
The  Roman  artist  assimilates  himself  to 
the  masses,  not  them  to  him,  translating 
the  predominant  currents  into  artistic 
forms  :  he  is  the  servant  and  mouth-piece 
of  the  State. 

The  two  periods  of  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance art  will  be  dwelt  upon  here  at 
greater  length,  both  because  they  are  es- 
sentially artistic  periods,  and  because  we 
know  them  more  intimately. 

What  strikes  the  student  of  Gothic  art 
is  (1)  its  unity  and  (2)  its  scientific  charac- 
ter. There  is  a  law — or  rather  a  complex- 
ity of  laws — which  is  obeyed  most  rigor- 
ously by  every  producer :  for  this  reason 
the  greatest  and  the  humblest  artist  work 
in  perfect  harmony  and  one  generation 
takes  up  the  unbroken  thread  of  the  past 
generation's  effort.  There  is,  also,  so  inti- 
mate a  connection  between  the  different 
branches  of  civilization  that  one  cannot 
be  understood  without  the  other.  The 
world  of  thought  embodied  in  the  struct- 
ure and  in  the  carved  and  painted  acces- 
sories of  a  cathedral  cannot  be  fathomed, 
except  through  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  was  taught  in  the  universities  and 
written  by  the  scholastics.  The  artist  had 
to  be  a  thinker,  and  if  a  great  artist  a 
great  thinker,  more  than  at  other  periods." 
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His  thoughts  wore  not  as  personal  as  those 
of  a  Michaelangelo,  but  more  a  part  of  his 
age.  And  yet  this  partial  dependence  of 
the  artist  upon  the  more  internal  forms  of 
civilization  does  not  take  away  from  his 
originality,  for  he  creates  the  forms  in 
which  the  ideas  are  embodied. 

The  scientific  character  and  the  unity  of 
Gothic  art  can  be  easily  proved,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  study  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  Gothic  architecture.     This  can  be 
done  from  two  points  of  view,  by  consid- 
ering :    (1)  The  material  and  constructive 
principles  and  forms,  and  (2)  the  aesthetic 
principles  and  forms.      As  a  constructive 
system  Gothic  is  subject  to  an  inflexible, 
logical  and  scientific  progress  made  in  the 
carrying  out   of  one  idea. — that   of  bal- 
anced construction,  of  equilibrium,  as  op- 
posed to  inert  mass.   There  is  no  swerving 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  time  when 
the    key-note    was   struck   in   the   small 
churches  near  Paris  until  the  completion 
of  the  glorious  cathedral  of  Amiens  —  a 
period  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  changes    can   be  traced   decade   by 
decade  and  the  buildings  dated  without 
documents.   The  personal  element  hardly 
enters  in  :  we  do  not  care  to  ask  :     "  Who 
built  this  ?  "     We  are  only  interested  in 
watching  the  working  out  of  the  structural 
law.     The  same  is  true  of  the  aesthetic  de- 
velopment of  Gothic  architecture,  though 
the  qualities  being  more  subtle  and  the 
law  more  internal,  the  development  is  not 
so  easy  to  point  out.     As  soon  as  the  ar- 
chitects were  delivered  from  the  trammels 
of  structural  difficulties,  they  began  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  Gothic  ideal    of 
beauty.     That  beauty  is  the  ideal,  can  be 
seen  by  contrast  with  the  material  sub- 
limity of  Egypt,  the  massive  strength  of 
the  Romanesque,  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
Byzantine.     The  beauty  was  characterized 
by  harmony,  through  unity  in  subordina- 
tion.    The   fertility  of  Gothic  invention, 


by  multiplying  details,  expelled  simplicity 
and  made  harmony  a  prime  necessity  for 
success.  In  summing  up  the  question  of 
Gothic  art,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  lay 
at  the  root  of  it  an  artistic  illumination 
that  fell  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  upon 
all  artists,  making  them  creative  in  har- 
mony with  certain  general  laws  and  pro- 
ducing an  art  of  rare  homogeneity.  At 
this  time  the  relation  of  the  three  elements 
mentioned  at  the  start  would  seem  to  be 
this  :  that  the  leaders,  while  they  were  the 
main  factors,  were  not  independent  origi- 
nators, but  stood  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment in  which  they  were  not  innovators 
but  more  enlightened  mouth-pieces,  with 
whom  the  bulk  of  lesser  artists  worked  in 
unison,  all  having  the  perfect  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  of  the  masses.  Super- 
ficially it  might  appear  as  if  it  were  the 
masses  while  in  reality  it  was  the  principles 
that  ruled. 

Before  passing  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance, I  would  define  the  mode  of 
progression  in  any  movement  such  as  that. 
It  is  customary  to  speak,  in  such  cases,  of 
a  gradual  growth,  a  time  of  perfection,  and 
a  decline.  But  if  we  distinguish  between 
the  idea  or  principle  and  the  form,  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  idea  is  in  its  most  pure 
and  perfect  state  at  the  very  beginning, 
but  does  not  so  appear  because  as  yet  it 
has  not  found  the  adequate  means  of  ex- 
pression. This  stage  before  the  complete 
harmony  between  the  idea  and  the  form 
is  really  the  period  of  the  most  original 
and  powerful  men.  After  the  search  for 
form  has  been  rewarded  it  receives  too 
much  worship,  and  the  material  side  of 
the  movement  begins  to  gain  the  mastery. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
that  of  Renaissance  and  Gothic  art.  Dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  period  there  is  in 
place  of  a  unity  of  principle  and  form  a 
perfect  freedom  of  individual  want,  and 
the   expression   of  individual   character. 
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There  is  no  Renaissance  style;  there  are 
but  the  styles  of  certain  leaders  and  their 
small  band  of  followers.  It  is  a  study  of 
illustrated  biographies.  Whether  one  ap- 
proves or  not,  this  is  the  key-note  to  Re- 
naissance art.  From  the  chaos  of  individ- 
ualism certain  preponderating  tendencies 
can  be  selected.  Such  are:  (1)  the  study 
of  classic  art,  especially  in  the  later  forms, 
as  harmonizing  with  the  prevailing  sensu- 
ality ;  (2)  the  study  of  the  human  body, 
the  laws  of  perspective,  the  slavish  imita- 
tion of  nature,  consequent  on  the  material- 
istic revulsion  from  the  emotional  relig- 
iousness of  the  XIV  century;  (3)  the  study 
of  daily  life,  of  the  character  and  history 
of  man,  which  harmonized  with  the  new 
humanism.  In  all  ways  artists  appealed 
to  the  psychological  side  of  man  ;  even  in 
religious  art  it  was  the  emotional,  the  per- 
sonal religion  which  they  sought  to  arouse. 
Amid  all  the  apparent  confusion  of  the 
artistic  productions  of  the  Renaissance,  we 
can  see  that  the  artists  are  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There 
is  a  principle  of  diversity  ruling  then  just 
as  surely  as  there  was  a  principle  of  unity 
among  Gothic  artists.  The  individual 
leaders  certainly  characterize  the  Renais- 
sance :  each  man  stands  out  in  bold  out- 
line against  the  sky :  his  works  are  inef- 
faceably  stamped  with  his- character.  On 
the  surface,  just  as  it  seemed  as  if  the  mass 
of  workers  constructed  the  Gothic  style,  so 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  bewildering  mazes 
of  Renaissance  art  were  laid  out  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  a  band  of  leaders.  And  so 
the  question  in  our  title  would  seem  to  be 
answered  in  opposite  ways  by  the  two 
periods.  But  although  we  are  willing  to 
grant  a  larger  share  to  individual  effort  in 
the  Renaissance,  we  feel  that  the  current  of 
materialism  in  all  its  forms  is  here  so  pre- 
ponderating and  accounts  for  the  phenom- 
ena so  completely  that  in  this  case  also 
all  are  seen  to  work  from  certain  leading 


principles  which  guide  the  flow  of  civili- 
zation in  certain  channels,  and  that  the 
development  of  individualism  is  merely 
one  of  its  manifestations. 


[Summary  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Club.] 

METHOD  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AS  EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN  ECONOMIC 
METHODS. 

By  W.  M.    DANIELS. 

Introduction. — The  determination  of  the 
field  of  Social  Science  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  discussion  of  the  method 
appropriate  to  that  science.  The  general 
sphere  of  Sociology  lies  midway  between 
Metaphysics  and  Physics.  The  charac- 
teristics of  its  phenomena  are  the 
incorporation  of  human  motivity  in 
actions  or  institutions.  It  borders,  there- 
fore, on  Metaphysics  by  lying  on  the 
frontier  of  Social  Ethics,  and  touches  the 
physical  sciences,  so  far  as  they  condition 
social  existence.  The  personal  equation 
of  the  economist  must  be  determined  at 
the  outset.  The  traditions  of  Economics 
are  at  present  revolutionary  rather  than 
conservative.  This  may  be  attributed, 
first,  to  the  comparative  newness  of  the 
science,  and,  second,  to  the  absence  of  an 
authoritative  past. 

I.  Sketch  of  the  Methods  of  succeeding 
Economic  Schools. 

a.  Proverbial  or  Aphoristic. — This  covers 
not  only  the  quasi-economic  writings  of 
antiquity,  but  also  those  of  the  scholastic 
era,  the  difference  being  that  a  loose  pro- 
verbial philosophy  was  superseded  by  the 
Canon  Law. 

b.  A  Priori. — This  applies  to  the  Mer- 
cantilists and  their  successors,  the  Physio- 
crats. The  Mercantilists  did  not  regard 
wealth  with  aversion  as  did  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  but  approved  of  it  per  se, 
basing  their  general  system  upon  their 
theory  of   political    paternalism.    Their 
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successors  and  opponents,  the  Physiocrats, 
not  content  with  a  negative  position,  as- 
sumed the  old  Jus  Naturae  as  their 
philosophic  basis. 

c.  Mixed  Methods. — Adam  Smith  em- 
bodied, to  a  certain  extent,  the  natural 
theology  of  the  Physiocrats,  though  he 
avoided  many  of  their  errors.  He  brought 
into  the  science,  however,  the  use  of 
concrete  induction,  as  exemplified  in  his 
treatment  of  wages,  money,  and  banking. 

d.  Modern  Methods. — The  Ethical  or 
Tendency  School  have  reverted  to  the 
a  priori  method,  e.  g.,  Marx,  Ruskin, 
George. 

The  Classical  School  and  the  Historical 
School  unite  in  excluding  the  a  priori 
standpoint,  but  differ  on  thespecific  logical 
process  to  be  employed.  Ricardo,  the 
representative  Classicist,  emphasizes  pure 
deduction,  while  Roscher,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Historical  School,  emphasizes 
historical  induction. 

II.  Determination  of  the  Specific 
Method  for  the  present. 

a.  As  against  both  the  a  priori  or  Teleo- 
logical  standpoint  and  the  Materialistic, 
the  Naturalistic  has  the  greater  advantages, 
though  in  the  domain  of  Social  Ethics 
the  Teleological  standpoint  is  necessary. 

b.  As  regards  the  limitation  of  the 
branches  of  Sociology. 

Comte's  position  of  the  necessary  unity 
of  the  Social  Sciences  as  an  object  of  study 
was  considered  and  rejected;  though  not 
on  the  grounds  urged  by  Mill,  that  certain 
phenomena  (e.  g.,  the  economic)  are  ex- 
clusively dominated  by  a  few  simple, 
well-ascertained  and  unmixed  motives. 
Economic  phenomena  are  the  results  of  a 
highly  complex  motivity,  but  allow  of 
separate  treatment,  as  they  are  readily 


discriminated  from  other  general  classes 
of  social  phenomena. 

Next,  the  time  limitation  was  consid* 
ered.  The  conclusion  was  that  the 
economist  is  not  limited  to  the  study  of 
contemporaneous  phenomena,  so  long  as 
the  present  economic  structure  can  be 
explained  by  its  antecedents. 

c.  As  regards  the  specific  logical  pro- 
cesses to  be  employed. 

Pure  deduction  resting  upon  the  general 
assumptions  of  the  Classical  School  has 
proved  inadequate.  Even  the  systems  of 
modified  deduction,  such  as  those  of 
Cairnes  and  Bagehot,  while  valuable, 
are  not,  if  unaided,  capable  of  attacking 
all  social  problems.  Still  less  is  the  sys- 
tem of  absolute  induction  tenable.  This 
system  leads  logically  to  the  denial  of  all 
general  economic  laws,  and  resolves  itself 
into  a  mere  description  of  isolated  local 
economic  structures. 

The  true  method  is  a  combination. 
Deduction  is  necessary  and  useful.  But 
this  deduction  does  not  proceed  from  the 
universal  postulates  of  the  Classicists,  but 
rather  from  such  limited  laws  as  that  of 
Diminishing  Returns.  The  exactness  of 
deduction  from  these  laws  is  inversely 
as  the  duration  of  time  during  which  they 
are  assumed  invariably  to  operate.  Of 
greater  or  at  least  equal  importance,  is  the 
method  of  concrete  historical  induction 
where  the  difficulties  in  the  rigorous  use 
of  the  canons  of  induction  are  obviated  to 
great  extent  by  the  use  of  the  theory  of 
probability  and  the  principle  of  analogy. 
So  far  as  regards  isolated  phenomena,  this 
is  exemplified  in  the  domain  of  statistics, 
although  no  general  prediction  of  future 
social  states  can  be  expected. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Club,  December  13,  1892.] 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


Alcuin  and  The  Rise  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  By  Andrew  Fleming  West, 
Professor  in  Princeton  College.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1892. 
12mo,  pp.  204. 

The  subject  of  this  little  book  has  all 
the  charm  that  attaches  to  the  obscure 
beginnings  of  interesting  historic  develop- 
ments. Although  one  of  a  series  of 
manuals  on  the  history  of  education  in 
which  the  salient  facts  of  each  period  are 
grouped  around  some  great  man,  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  subject  and  its  obscurity  that 
the  author  should  do  in  part  the  work  of 
a  pioneer.  Perhaps  a  slight  change  in  the 
title  so  as  to  word  it  Alcuin  and  the  rise  of 
the  Western  Mediaeval  Schools  would  describe 
the  contents  with  greater  accuracy. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  the  passage 
from  classical  to  mediaeval  education  is 
made  clear  by  an  historical  enquiry  into 
the  genesis  and  development  of  that  group 
of  studies  called  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  formed  the  curriculum  of  the  me- 
diaeval schools.  Starting  with  Aristotle's 
"  liberal  sciences  "  regarded  by  him  as  the 
basis  forgeneral  liberal  education,  heshows 
how  they  were  preparatory  to  the  higher, 
philosophical  studies.  The  distinction  of 
the  liberal  arts  as  seven — grammar,  rhet- 
oric, dialectics  (thetrivium)  ;  music,  arith- 
metic, geometry  and  astronomy  (the  quad- 
rivium) — came  at  a  much  later  date.  The 
Greeks  did  not  formulate  any  such  list. 
It  was  the  Roman  Varro  who  accomplished 
this,  in  a  special  work  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates nine  disciplinary  studies,  adding 
medicine  and  architecture  to  the  above 
list.  Varro  became  the  authority  in  the 
study  of  the  liberal  arts,  being  followed 
by  the  younger  Seneca  and  Quintilian. 
The  important  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  early  Christian  period  to  these  studies 
is  discussed  and  the  ground  is  taken  that 


the  church  strongly  opposed  them  at  the 
beginning  and  that  they  were  not  regarded 
with  leniency  until  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Tertullian  and  Lactantius  are 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view,  and  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  Augustine's  atti- 
tude as  determining  the  transition  from 
opposition  to  partial  favor.  Perhaps  the 
conclusions  are  a  trifle  sweeping  if  Ave  con- 
sider the  favorable  attitude  of  the  early 
apologists  and  others  toward  Pagan  learn- 
ing, and  the  determined  stand  made  in 
the  second  century  in  its  favor  by  an  in- 
fluential section  of  the  church.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  though  this  is  left 
largely  to  be  inferred,  that  Prof.  West 
leaves  the  Eastern  church,  which  was  the 
more  liberal,  out  of  hia  scheme  of  develop- 
ment as  not  being  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
Alcuin.  Returning  to  Augustine,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  he  recognizes  seven  liberal 
arts,  substituting  philosophy  for  astron- 
omy. His  influence  in  their  favor  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  a  Carthaginian 
writer  Martianus  Capella  in  an  allegorical 
treatise  describing  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
with  Philology  at  which  the  seven  liberal 
arts  assist  as  the  seven  bridesmaids,  while 
the  other  two  of  Varro's  nine — medicine 
and  architecture — are  repudiated  as  not 
liberal  but  practical.  In  the  sixth  century 
Cassiodorus  popularizes  the  list  of  Mar- 
tianus Capella  among  Christians  by  quot- 
ing the  authority  of  Scripture  in  favor  of 
seven  as  the  perfect  number  and  by  writ- 
ing a  manual  of  each  one  based  on  Latin 
authors.  Finally  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the 
seventh  century  gives  them  a  place  in  his 
encyclopaedia.  The  decay  of  learning  at 
this  time  was  complete:  there  was  no 
change  until  Alcuin  came  to  lead  the 
Carlovingian  revival.  In  this  chapter  the 
part  of   especial  and   original    value    is 
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not  so  much  that  which  relates  to  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  a  liberal 
education  as  that  in  which  the  filiation 
of  the  group  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  as  a 
body  of  instruction  is  clearly  traced.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  fullest  treatment  that 
the  subject  has  received. 

The  following  chapter  treats  of  Alcuin's 
early  life  as  a  scholar  at  York.  A  prelim- 
inary sketch  is  given  of  learning  in  Great 
Britain  before  his  time,  especially  of  Bed e 
and  Egbert,  who  founded  the  Cathedral 
School  at  York  and  collected  its  library. 
Alcuin  was  born  about  735,  and  entered 
this  school  as  a  child  while  iElbert  was  its 
master.  He  became  assistant,  and  in  766 
probably  master  of  the  school,  and  in  780 
received  charge  of  the  library.  The  books 
at  his  command  were  all  in  Latin :  parts 
of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Statius,  Lucan, 
Donatus,  Priscian ;  parts  of  the  fathers, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Greg- 
ory ;  then  the  text-books  of  Cassiodorus, 
Bcethius  and  Bede. 

After  two  visits  to  the  mainland,  in 
which  he  went  as  far  as  Rome,  Alcuin 
was  called  in  782  by  Charles  the  Great  to 
the  head  of  a  School  in  his  imperial  palace 
at  Aachen.  Alcuin  was  accompanied  from 
York  by  three  of  his  pupils,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  attempt  to  revive  learning  in 
Frankland.  He  was  then  47  years  old 
and  in  his  prime,  and  came  from  the  best 
school  of  Western  Christendom.  Charles, 
his  queen  Liutgard,  the  three  young 
princes,  Charles'  sister  (Gisela),  and  two 
of  his  daughters  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  were  among 
the  pupils.  At  this  school  were  formed 
the  men  who  afterwards  filled  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  positions  in  the  empire.  It 
soon  became  the  centre  for  higher  studies 
of  the  entire  Frankish  Empire.  The  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  which  was  Charles' 
main  object,  he  sought  to  attain  by  such 
means  as  are  shown  forth  in  his  capitu- 


lary of  787,  in  which  he  aims  at  forcing 
the  Church  to  take  up  systematically  the 
liberal  studies,  and  to  give  not  only  gen- 
eral instruction,  but  to  train  up  a  bod)' 
of  teachers.  Besides  these  monastic  and 
cathedral  schools,  the  Emperor  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  elementary 
parish  and  village  schools.  One  impor- 
tant point  is,  that  all  instruction  was  to 
be  gratuitous.  After  temporary  though 
partial  success,  the  ultimate  failure  of 
Charles'  attempt  at  regeneration  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
make  education  compulsory. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  land, 
Alcuin  returned  to  Frankland  no  longer 
as  head  of  the  Palace  School,  for  he  wished 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
but  to  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours  as  its  abbot.  His  career  here 
lasted  from  796  to  804,  and  was  only 
second  in  its  usefulness  to  that  at  Aachen. 
He  had  under  him  a  large  body  of  monks 
over  whom  he  had  absolute  control,  and 
to  whom  he  gave  an  invaluable  training, 
including  the  accurate  copying  of  earlier 
manuscripts.  Alcuin  may  be  said  to  have 
started  the  line  of  Carlovingian  monastic 
copyists,  some  of  whose  magnificent  works 
now  form  the  proudest  jewels  of  several  of 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  review  of  Alcuin's  educational 
writings  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  ask  of  him 
either  originality  or  a  scientific  method  ; 
his  gift  was  rather  in  the  line  of  inspiring 
love  for  study  than  in  striking  out  of 
beaten  paths.  Some  of  his  pupils  were 
greater  than  their  master,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Professor  West's  volume  is 
taken  up  with  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  the  life,  work  and  writings  of 
the  most  famous  of  them — Rabanus  Mau- 
rus — a  man  of  original  views  and  strong 
personality,  whose  influence,  while  abbot 
of  Fulda,  was  supreme  in  Germany,  lead- 
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ing  to  the  adoption  of  better  and  more 
scientific  methods  in  teaching.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  seven  liberal  arts  is  one 
not  merely  of  toleration,  but  enthusiasm. 
His  most  important  educational  work  is 
an  encyclopaedia,  which  in  some  things  is 
an  improvement  on  that  of  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, and  is  especially  of  more  practical 
value.  The  account  which  Professor  West 
gives  of  his  writings  is  supplemented  by 
a  number  of  apt  quotations., 

A  final  chapter  entitled, "  Alcuin's  later 
influence,"  follows  the  traces  of  western 
culture  through  the  ninth  and  early  tenth 
century. 

Neither  in  this  nor  in   the   preceding 


chapters  is  any  reference  made  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters  in  Italy.  That  the 
Carlovingian  revival  was  partly  due  to 
the  influence  of  Rome  and  Northern  Italy 
seems  probable,  especially  as  it  is  known 
that  Charles  brought  home  with  him  sev- 
eral learned  men  from  Rome.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  revival  which  certainly  took 
place  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  century,  is  one 
yet  to  be  studied,  so  that  the  author  has 
not  been  going  counter  to  definitely  cur- 
rent facts  in  ignoring  it.  Even  were  it 
known  it  is  a  question  whether  its  influence 
on  the  north  was  of  much  importance  at 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great. 

A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr. 


NOTES. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MATHE- 
MATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  scheme  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  Academic  Department,  in 
pure  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical 
Sciences,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  October  meeting. 
Freshman  Year. 

Required  courses  as  heretofore  in  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  though 
a  rearrangement  of  these  courses  is  prob- 
able by  which  Geometry  (solid  and 
spherical)  will  receive  two  hours  a  week 
for  first  term,  Algebra  two  hours  a  week  for 
second  term,  and  Trigonometry  two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Sophomore  Year. 

Required  Courses. — (1.)  Analytic  Geom- 
etry (Conic  Sections)  and  the  notions 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Algebra  and 
Analysis  (the  "  Number  System  of 
Algebra").  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

(2.)  Mechanics.  The  elements  of  Me- 
chanics  so   far  as   they  can  be  studied 


without  the  formal  use  of  the  calculus. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  second  term.  This 
course  is  a  substitute  for  that  portion  of 
the  present  course  in  Physics  which  covers 
the  same  ground. 

Elective  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry,  a 
more  extended  course  in  the  topics  of  the 
required  course,  embracing alsohomogene- 
ous  coordinates,  the  projective  properties 
of  conies,  and  the  elements  of  Analytic 
Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and 
excuses  from  the  required  course. 
Junior  Year. 

Elective  Courses  in  Mathematics. — (1.) 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

(2.)  Higher  plane  curves  and  Geometry 
of  three  dimensions  through  quadric  sur- 
faces and  the  general  projective  properties 
of  surfaces  and  curves  of  double  curvature. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Required  Course  in  Physics. — General 
Physics,  including  Heat,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  Sound,  Light.  Three  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  term, 
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Elective  Courses  in  Physics.— (1.)  Theory 
of  Heat,  a  more  extended  course  on  the 
nature  of  heat  and  the  constitution  of 
bodies,  with  the  thermodynamics  and  the 
modern  theory  of  gases.  Two  hours  a 
week  for  the  second  term. 

(2.)  Analytical  Mechanics,  the  elements 
of  Mechanics,  studied  by  the  help  of  the 
Calculus.  Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  term. 

Elective   Course  in  Astronomy. — General 
Astronomy,   covering    the    ground    now 
covered   by  the  required  Junior  course. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  term. 
Senior  Year. 

Elective  Courses  in  Mathematics. — (1.) 
Differential  Equations,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Modern  Metrical  Geometry. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(2.)  Theory  of  Functions  and  Elliptic 
Functions,  introductory  course.  Two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Elective  Courses  in  Physics. — (1.)  Theory 
of  Electricity,  the  elements  of  the  theory 
of  potential  and  of  its  application  in  elec- 
tricity, with  a  study  of  the  theory  of  the 
fundamental  electrical  measurements. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first  term. 

(2.)  Theory  of  Light,  the  elements  of 
physical  optics,  with  experimental  illus- 
trations. Two  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  term. 

(3.)  Practical  Physics,  involving  labora- 
tory practice  in  physical  observation  and 
measurement.  Two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Elective  Coursesin  Astronomy. — (1.)  Gen- 
eral Astronomy,  the  determination  of  the 
principal  astronomical  constants,  the 
theory  of  undisturbed  planetary  motion 
and  the  methods  of  the  "  New  Astron- 
omy." Two  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
term. 

(2.)  Practical  Astronomy,  determina- 
tion of  time,  latitude,  azimuth,  and  the 
positions    of    planets    or    comets,    and 


spectroscopic    observation    of    the    sun. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


THE    TRASK    LECTURES. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  given  this  year 
from  the  Trask  Fund  was  by  the  well- 
known  writer,  F.  Marion  Crawford.  He 
came  to  Princeton  on  January  18.  During 
the  afternoon  he  was  initiated  into 
Whig  Hall  in  the  new  building.  During 
the  evening  he  gave,  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  reading  from  his 
novels.  His  selections  were :  the  Feast 
of  Belshazzar,  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Zoroaster;  the  scene  of  the  reading  of 
the  letter  by  Greif  and  Hilda  at  the  close 
of  Greifenstein ;  and  the  Song  of  the 
Sirens  from  With  the  Immortals.  Between 
the  second  and  third  reading  Mr.  Craw- 
ford told  a  Calabrian  legend  of  the  youth 
of  Judas  Iscariot. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY. 

Dr.  William  C.  Humphrey's  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  Real  Gymnasi- 
um in  Hanover  (Germany)  and  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  entered 
Columbia  in  '84  and  graduated  in  '88, 
having  spent  the  summer  vacations  of  '86 
and  '87  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  respec- 
tively. In  the  autumn  of  '88  he  entered 
the  Schools  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
at  Columbia,  and  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  June,  '89,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  and 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  Seligman 
Prize  Fellowships.  After  spending  the 
summer  in  medical  study  at  the  New 
York  Polytechnic  and  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  his  thesis  in  Political  Science, 
he  resumed  his  attendance  at  Columbia 
and  New  York  University.  In  May,  '89, 
he  was,  after   examination,  admitted  to 
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the  New  York  Bar  ;  in  June  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
New  York  University,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Columbia,  presenting  and  publishing  a 
thesis  on  "  Government  Control  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States." 

The  following  winter  (1890-91)  was 
spent  in  study  in  the  School  of  Philosophy 
at  Columbia,  and  in  teaching ;  and  the 
succeeding  jrear  (1891-92)  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  City. 


JOURNAL    OF    ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Journal  of  Archaeology  has  lately 
become  more  closely  identified  with 
Princeton,  and  in  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  briefly  sketch  its  history.  It 
was  started  in  January,  1885,  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  from  the  beginning  con- 
nected with  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  from  which  it  has  received  an 
ever-increasing  annual  subsidy,  and,  later, 
with  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  From  1888  to  1892 
it  was  published  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co. 
of  Boston. 

Recent  changes  have  led  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  the  Journal  in  Prince- 
ton. It  will  be  issued  from  the  Press 
offices,  under  the  business  management 
of  Prof.  Marquand.  The  managing  editor, 
as  heretofore,  will  be  Prof.  A.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  Jr.  It  is  probable  that  Prof.  H.  N. 
Fowler,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
will  be  literary  editor,  and  the  staff  of  as- 
sociate editors  includes  a  number  of 
names  noted  in  classics  and  archaeology. 
Its  circulation  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute to  distribute  it  to  all  members  of 
the  Institute. 


which  the  method  of  conducting  examin- 
ations has  been  radically  changed. 
Henceforth  there  is  to  be  no  watching  of 
the  students.  The  examiner  may  leave 
the  room  after  assigning  the  questions, 
leaving  the  students  perfectly  free  of  su- 
pervision. The  students  are  simply  re- 
quired to  append  to  their  papers  a  written 
and  signed  statement  that  they  have  not 
given  or  received  any  aid. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Faculty  that  in 
thus  trusting  to  the  honor  of  the  students 
the  evil  of  cheating  in  examination  will 
be  entirely  done  away  with.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Faculty  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  strong  and  growing  student  senti- 
ment against  the  practice  of  cheating  in 
examinations,  and  further,  that  the  stu- 
dents desire  to  have  the  examinations  so 
conducted  as  to  be  put  upon  their  honor 
as  gentlemen. 

Resolved,  That  until  due  notice  is  given 
to  the  contrary,  there  shall  be  no  super- 
vision of  examinations,  each  student 
simply,  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  subscrib- 
ing the  following  declaration  : 

"  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gentleman 
that  during  this  examination  I  have 
neither  given  nor  received  assistance." 


NEW     RULES     CONCERNING     EXAMINATIONS. 

A  step  of  great  importance  has    been 
taken   by  the  Faculty  (January   18)  by 


PROFESSORS  SLOANE  AND  KARGfi. 

Professor  Sloane  sailed  for  Europe  on 
December  14.  His  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  his  absence  by  Prof.  Daniels  and 
Prof.  McMaster,  who  is  to  come  up  every 
week  from  Philadelphia  to  deliver  his 
lectures.  A  large  part  of  Professor  Sloane's 
time  in  Europe  will  be  devoted  to  studies 
preparatory  to  his  forthcoming  work  on 
Napoleon.  He  expects  to  make  use  of 
important  documents  concerning  Napo- 
leon's early  career  which  have  recently 
come  to  light. 

In  our  next  issue  will  appear  a  full 
notice  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  late 
Professor  Karge  together  with  his  portrait. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons7  New  Books 

Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Allston. 

By  Jared  B.  Flagg,  N.  A.,  S.  T.  D.     With  18  reproductions  of  Allston's  paintings. 
Large  8vo,  I        "  A  work  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  ever  equaled,  in  significance  and  charm  by  any 

$5  00.  other  American  biography.    The  volume  is  printed  in  luxurious  style,  and  is  one 

*  |     that  every  cultivated  American  should  own."— Boston  Beacon. 

The  Children  of  the  Poor. 

By  Jacob  A.  Rus,  author  of  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives." 


Illustrated.  12mo. 
$2  60. 


"  More  thrilling  than  any  fiction,  this  work  gives  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  life 
lived  by  the.  children  of  the  poor.  Society  owes  Mr.  Riis  a  great  debt  for  his  revela- 
tions."— N.  1'.  Observer. 


Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

The  Times,  the  Man,  and  His  Work.     An  Historical  Study.     By  Richard  S.  Storrs. 

8vo.  1        "  A  book  of  magnificent  interest.  If  Or.  Storrs  had  not  been  our  foremost  preacher, 

$2.50-  he  would  have  been  our  noblest  historian.    This  volume,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 

*  crowded  with  points  of  fascinating  interest."—  The  Advance. 

The  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 

A  Military  History.     By  John  C.  Ropes. 

8vo,  An  elaborate  and  important  analysis  of  the  military  and  political  questionsinvolved 

$2.50  net.  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  presented  in  a  book  which  will  interest  the  layman,  and 

*  [     arouse  discussion  among  military  critics 

Atlas  of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo.     14  maps,  16  x  22  in.    $5.00  net. 

Dean  Swift. 

His  Life,  with  Extracts  from  His  Writings.     By  G.  P.  Moriarty.     With  nine  portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  "The  foundation  of  the  volume  is  the  famous  diary  and  correspondence  of  Swift.    In 

$2.50.  addition  Mr.  Moriarty  has  ransacked  contemporary  writers,  aud  has  succeeded  in 

*  making  a  very  entertaining  volume." — Cambridge  Tribune. 

Adzuma ;  or,  The  Japanese  Wife. 

A  Play,     By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

12mo,  This  play,  wiitten  by  the  author  during  his  recent  residence  in  Tokio,  aims  8t  telling, 

$1.50.  in  dramatic  lorm  and  with  faithful  adherence  to  native  manners,  a  popular  medieval 

*  I     Japanese  story  of  feminine  virtue. 

In  the  Three  Zones. 

By  F.  J.  Stimson  (J.  S.  of  Dale). 

12tno,  #1.00.  Containing  three  stories  :  "  Dr.  Materialismus,"  "  An  Alabama  Courtship,"  and  "  Los 

Caraquenos,"  the  scenes  of  which,  as  ihe  title  implies,  are  laid  in  three  zones,  and  the 

*  |     characters  varied  in  nature  and  interest. 

New  Edition  of  Mr.  Stimson's  Sentimental  Calendar.      l2mo,  $1.00. 

The  Refounding  of  the  German  Empire. 

By  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson.     With  portraits.     Events  of  Our  Own  Time  series. 

8vo.  The  popularity  of  Col.  Malleson's  "Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,"  in  the  same  series,  indi- 

$1.75.  cates  that  his  new  book  will  meet  with  equally  wide  appreciation. 

Four  New  Volumes  of  Poems. 

12mo.  $2,50.  Poems.     By  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.     With  portrait.     Complete  edition. 

8vo,  $1.75.  Poems  of  Gun  and  Rod.     By  Ernest  McGaffey.     With  illustrations. 

i2mo,  $1.25.  Songs  about  Life,  Love,  and  Death.    By  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 

12mo,  $1.25.  I     Rowen.     "  Second  Crop '' Songs.     By  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Three  New  Volumes  of  Essays. . 


12mo,  $1.25. 
12mo,  $2.00. 
12mo,  $1.25. 


French  Art.  Classic  and  Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture.  By  W.  C.  Brownell. 
The  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  With  Portrait.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.  3d  Ed. 
Under  the  Evening  Lamp.     By  R.  H.  Stoddard. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CLASSICS 

English    Classics    for    Schools 


MACAULAY'S  SECOND  ESSAY  ON  THE  E\RL  OF  SCOTT  S  MARMION$(In  Press)  

THFSfR'ROrW'nKmVKRi'Fv'pIp^^FPmi       '2°        SHAKESPEARE'S  JUUtIS  CiESAR 20 

THI?8"%TATOB^™!:?I"^.i!^!!l!!      -20       SHAKESPEARE'S  TWELFTH  NIGHT 20 

SCOTT'd  IVANHOE 50        IRVING  S  SKETCH  BOOK,    Ten  Selections 20 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  Dec.  I,  1892. 
"The  new  Series  of  English  Classics  for  Schools,  including  the  works  prescribed  by  the 
New  England  and  New  York  Colleges  to  be  read  by  candidates  for  examination  in  English 
composition  is  just  what  is  needed.  The  American  Book  Company  deserves  the  thanks  of 
educators  for  thus  placing  the  required  books  within  easy  reach  of  students  at  prices  so  low  as 
hardly  to  accord  with  the  excellent  editorial  and  mechanical  work  expended  on  the  Series. 
These  cheap  editions  of  literary  standards  will  also  find  many  readers  outside  the  school  and 
college  class  rooms.''  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

President  Harper's  Inductive  Classical  Series 

HARPER  and  MILLER'S  VE'GIL 1.25  HARPER    avd   BURGESS'S    INDUCTIVE    LATIN 

HARPER  and  TOLMAN'S  CAESAR 1.20               METHOD 1  00 

HARPER    ard    BURGESS3    INDUCTIVE    LATIN  HARPER   and    WATERSS    INDUCTIVE    GREbK 

PRIMER 1.00               METHOD 1.00 

In  Preparation  :  Harper  and  Stewart's  Cicero ;  Harper  and  Castle's  Inductive  Greek  Primer  ;  Harper 
and  Castle's  Greek  Prose  Composition  ;  Harper  and  Wallace's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Supplementary  Reading 
in  Latin;   Supplementaiy  Greek  Reading;   Homer's  Iliad. 

Other  Standard  Classical  Texts 

HARXNF.PS'S  STANDARD  LATIN  GRAMMAR 1.12        HADLEY  avd  ALLEN'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR 1.50 

LINDSAYS  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL 1.00        COYS  GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS 1.00 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Specially  favorable  terms  for  introduction.  "  Educational 
Bulletin,"  Circulars  and  Sections  of  Descriptive  List  free. 


American  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK     CINCINNATI     CHICAGO    BOSTON   ATLANTA 


G.    E.    Stechert,    810   Broadway,  New    York. 

German : 

HTJTH,  Dr.  GEORG,  Geschichte  des  Bnddhismus  In  der  Mongolei.  aus  dem  Tibetischen  des  Jigs-rued 

nam-nik'a  herausgegeben  und  erlautert.    1.     Theil.    gv.8. 
GOTTSCHALL,  RUD.  von.    Studien  zuvneuen  deutsehen  Littevatuv  bound,    gv.  8. 
HERTZ.  Dr.  HEINE.    Untersuchungen  ueber  die  Ausbreitung  der  electrischen  Kraft.    Mit  40  Figuren 

ini  Text.    gr.  8. 
FRANK,  Dr.  A.  B.    Lehvbuch  dor  Botanik  nnch  dpm  gegenwartigen  Stand  der  Wissenschaft.    I.    Band 

ZpUenli-hve  Anatomic  und  Physinlngie.     lllustr  8 
RUDIO,  Dr.  F.     AvchinipdPs   Hnygpiis.  Lambert,   Lpgendre.    4  Ahhandln^gen  fiber  die  Kreismessung. 

Diutsch  herausgegeben   lind  mit  finer  Uebersicht  ueber  die  Geschichte  des  Problems  von  der 

Qnadratur  des  Zirkels.    Mil  Figuren  im  Text.    80. 
LEHMAKW,  ALFR.    Die  Ilauptgeselze  des  nipnsehliohen  Gefiihlslebens.    Fine  experimented  und 

analytische  Untevsucbung  nebpv  die  Natnr  und  fins  Auftveten  devGcfiihlszusiacucle.  Vonderkgl. 

danischen  Akademie  prcisgekiontes  Wei  k.     Uebersetzt  v.  K.  Bendixen.    8. 
KITTLER,  Dr.  ERASM.     Ilandbuch  der  Elektrotechnik.    2    Auflage  Band  I..  II.    gr.  8. 
KLEIN,  PEL.    Vorlesungpn  uober  die  Theorie  der  elliptischen   Modulfunctionen  ausgearbeitet  und 

vpvvoilstflndigt  von  Dr.  Rob.  Kricke.     Band  II     gr.  8. 
Grundriss  der  theologispbpn  Wissenschtiften  bearbeitet.  von  Achelis.  Cornill,  Harnaek,  Holtzmann  u.  A. 

2«-.  Abtheilung.     Miiller  1).  K.    Kirehengeschiehte.     Hand  I.    gr.  8°. 
KELLE,  JOH.    Geschichte  der  deutschpn   Litteratur  von   der  altesten   Zeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des  elften 

Jalivhnndpvts.    8. 
GWINNEE,  WILH.    Goethe's   Faustidee  nach  der  uvspviinglichen  Conception  aufgedeckt  und  nach- 

CORNILL.  CARL  HEINRICH.     Kinleitnng  in  das  Alte  Testament.    Cloth.    8 

WENDLAND,  PAUL.     Phiios.    Schrift  ueber  die  Vorsehung.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  nachar- 

i-itoti'lisphpn  I'hilosophie     gr.  8. 
WERDER,  KARL.    V01  lesungen  ueber  Eessings  Nathan,  gehalten  an  der  Universitaet  zu  Berlin  (zneret 

im  Win  pi-  iw?.  weidpvhoit  \fr,i und spaeier).    8. 
FALCKENBERG,  PROF.  Dr.  RICHARD.  Gpsehichtedevneueren  Philosophic  von  Nikolaus  von  Knes 

bis  znr  Gpgenwart     Im  Grundiiss  dagerstellt.    Zweite  verbessprte  und  verniehrte  Auflage.  gr.  8. 
Handkonimentar  znm  Alten  Testament.     In  Verbindung  mit  an  eleven  Faphgplehrtpn  hprausgegeben  von 

Prof.   D.    W.   Nowack.     111.      Abteilung.     Die   prophetisehen   Buecher.      Erster  Ban.     Das  Buch 

Jesaia  nebersetzt  und  erklaert  von  Prof.  Dt.  Bernh.     Duhm.    gr.  8. 

{35T  have  just  established  a  branch  at  Paris— 35  Rue  Bonaparte— and  beg  to 
offer  my  services  for  quick  importations  at  reasonable  prices. 

G.    E.    Stechert,    810    Broadway,     New    York. 


B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED    1848) 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

812  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JUST   PUBLISHED: 

BRUGMANN.     Comparative    Grammar  Limited  edition  of  100  copies  for  America,  large 

of  the   lndo-Germunic  Languages.     Vol.   11L,  8vo.  cloth,  ijti.OO  7ie^ 

cloth,  83.2-3  net.     [Vols.  I.  and  11.,  cloth,  $:)A0  ENGbLiuANiN-ANDEESON.  Pictorial 

n:t.]     The   fourth   and   concluding    volume    of  Atlas  to  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Illustrated, 

this,  the  mi>st   important   uontrioution    to  com-  folio,  cloth,  s^.OO. 

pira-iive  phdology  since   Bopp's  Grammar,  with  FLUGEL'/S   Great   Dictionary.      German- 
full  index,  will  appear  next  year.  English,  1  vol.     English-German,  2  vols.    Three 

stout  4to  volumes,  lull  sheep,  ijltj.50;  half  nio- 

DIEHL,     CHARLES.       Excursions    in  rocco  §18  00 

Greece  to   the   Recently  Explored   Sites  of  Clas-  BARQN    QMPTEDA'S    MEMOIRS:     A 

steal  Interest.     1  vol     crown   8vo.,  c  oth,  * 00.  Hanoverian-English    Officer  a   Hundred    Years 

A  p"pular  account  ot  recent  excavations,  lllus-  .          m        i   ,  ,i  i      T   i      u-n      wr*u       _*     -^ 

;|  Ago.    Translated  by  John  Hill.     With  portrait. 

tratea-  8vo,  cloth,  $.3.00. 

HUTTON.     Old    Sword-Play.     The  Sys-  PERTHES,    Pocket   Atlas    of    Ancient 

terns  of  Fence  in  vogue  during  the   16th.  17th  G  Ography.      21   maps   with  index  of  7000 

and  18th  centuries.      With  57  plates  and  portrait  names.     Cloth,  90c. 

ESTABLISHED   1818. 


BROOKS     BROTHERS, 

Broadway,   cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and    Furnishing  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


For  Fall  and  Winter  of    1892-93. 

The  shape,  style  and  finish  of  our  Ready-made  garments  for  Men,  Boys  and  Children 
continue,  we  believe,  to  show  improvement,  and  at  prices  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
articles  much  inferior  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  contains  Gloves  of  the  proper  shades  and  trim  for  different 
occasions.  Many  rich  novelties  in  Neckwear,  current  in  London  the  present  season,  together 
with  silk  squares  in  confined  designs  for  Scarfs,  to  order.  Hand-knit  Scotch  long  Hose  in  striking 
patterns.  Bright  silk  half  Hose.  Allen,  Solly  &  Co.'s  Underwear,  etc.  Lincoln,  Bennett  & 
Co.'s  Hats  for  Boys  and  Children. 

Samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on  application.  Our  location,  one 
block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the  leading  hotels  and  easy  of  access  from  the 
principal  railway  stations  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 


G.  SGHIRAER 
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PUBLISHER 


AND 


IMPORTER    *    OF 


*  MUSIC  * 


Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States  for 


Cfditior]  <Aucjer]er,     (London]    aqd       Edition  peters      (lj-eipzicj.  j 
35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


~MM^MMW    '£>i@Q®MJl®M.WX®MJS. 


HEINTZ,  ALBERT. 

"  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg,"  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a  Musical 
Explanation,  with  84  Examples  in  Notes 
accompanying  the  Text.  Translated  from 
the  second  German  Edition  by  J.  H. 
Cornell.     Flex,  cloth, net,  1.00 

KLAUWELL,  DR.  OTTO. 

On  Musical  Execution.  An  Attempt  at  a 
systematic  Exposition  of  the  same,  pri- 
marily with  Reference  to  piano-playing. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker.  Flex, 
cloth, net,      75 

KOBBE,  GUSTAV. 

Richard  Wagner's  Life  and  "Works.  2 
Volumes.  Bound  in  cloth,  each,  .  .  net,  1.50 
Vol.  I.  Contents  :  Biography,  Bayreuth 
Echoes,  Wagner's  Writings, 
Wagner's  Critics,  "Wagner's 
Operas,  Index  to  Biography, 
and  with  11  Illustrations. 


Vol.  II.  Contents :  Introduction,  The 
Rhinegold,  The  Valkyr,  Sieg- 
fried, Ihe  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,  Parsi- 
fal, and  with  8  Illustrations. 

WOLZOGEN,  HANS  von. 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  The  Ringofthe  Nibeluvg."  Anew 
Edition,  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole, net, 
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Guide  through  the  Musical  Motives  of 
Richard  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
With  a  Preface  on  the  Legend  and  the 
Poem  of  Wagner's  Drama,  ....  net,      50 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  Parsifal,"  A  new  Edition,  trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Cornell. 


Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE 

Equitable 

Life  Assurance 
Society 

OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

JANUARY  i,  1892. 

ASSETS, $136,198,518 

Liabilities, 109,905,537 

SURPLUS, $26,292,981 

INCOME $39,054  944 

New  Businessj       233,U8,331 

written  in  1891,    ) 

Assurance        7      804,894,557 

in  force ) 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President. 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Pres't. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY    HALE, 

MANAGER  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

130  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Bankers, 

Nos.    1 6  &   1 8  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y.:  StateSt.,  cor.  James.    Saratoga:  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Providence,  It.  1.  :  5  &  7  Exchange  St. 

Tr<X7isact  a   General  Banking  Business 

All  Classes   of  Securities   Bought  and   Sold  on    Commission,  and   Carried  on    Margins , 
1NTEUEST  ALLOWED  ON  DAILY  BALANCES.     DEPOSITS  RECEIVED  SUBJECT  TO  SIGHT  CHECKS. 


Philadelphia  : 
32  Sruth  Third  Street. 


DIRECT  WIRE  TO  EACH  OFFICE,  AND  TO 
Boston  : 
20  Congress  Street,    6i  Federal  Street,    60  State  Street, 


Chicago: 
Board  of  Trade 


BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

SECURITIES    FOR     INVESTMENT. 

160  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Lawrertceyille   School 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  FOUNDATION. 


Capacity  of  Institution  enlarged  to  receive  300  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Boys  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age  and  be'pre- 
pared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  elementary 
English  studies. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  from  $100  to  $300. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head  Master. 
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THE    ISABELLA   McCOSH  INFIRMARY. 

The  project  of  an  Infirmary  for  the  Col- 
lege is  not  of  recent  date.  It  was  urged 
by  Dr.  McCoah  in  the  early  part  of  his 
administration.  The  time  was  not  ripe 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme  and  it  was 
dropped.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  college 
gave  a  new  emphasis  to  the  demand  for 
such  a  building.  It  is  a  matter  of  hearty 
congratulation  to  all  friends  of  the  college 
that  the  healthfulness  of  Princeton  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  its  character  as  a  col- 
lege town.  The  admirable  and  effective 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  college  build- 
ings since  1880  have  secured  all  that 
modern  science  can  do  in  the  way  of  sanita- 
tion. These  are  succeeded  by  the  sewer-sys- 
tem now  in  process  of  introduction  through- 
out the  town,  outside  the  college  premises. 
But  the  large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
students  necessarily  includes  some  cases 
of  sickness  and  it  was  to  furnish  a  suitable 
home  for  sick  students  that  the  present 
Infirmary  has  been  built.  Rooms  in  col- 
lege dormitories,  even  at  the  best,  afford 
no  proper  conditions  nor  arrangements  for 
sickness.  In  cases  of  serious  illness,  where 
nurses  must  be  called  in,  the  college-room 
was  every  way  undesirable,  alike  for 
patients  and  nurses.  Every  college  man 
will  understand  this.  Even  when  rooming 
in  private  houses,  it  was  found  that  patients 
could  be  cared  for  only  at  serious  disad- 


vantage. The  time,  had  come  when  the 
erection  of  an  Infirmary  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  could  no  longer  be  delayed 
with  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
thousand  students'  placed  under  the  Care 
of  the  college  authorities. 

Accordingly  in  the  Summer  of  1891,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Faculty  entered 
on  the  work  of  securing  an  Infirmary  for  the 
college.  Their  undertaking  was  promptly 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  services  of  Surgeon-General  Billings, 
an  eminent  expert  in  hospital  construction, 
were  secured  and  under  his  supervision, 
plans  were  prepared  by  Baker  and  Dallett, 
architects  of  Philadelphia.  These  plans 
contemplated  a  brick  structure  of  two 
stories  with  basement  and  capable  of  fur- 
nishing sixteen  beds  for  patients.  As 
erected,  the  basement  story  contains  a 
boiler  room  with  steam-heating  apparatus 
apart  from  the  main  building,  a  laundry, 
dining-room,  living-room  for  the  matron, 
two  bed-rooms.  The  first  story  contains 
a  large  ward  designed  for  four  beds,  two 
single  rooms,  a  reception-room,  an  operat- 
ing-room, pharmacy,  bath-room  with 
movable  tubs,  and  kitchen  with  jjantry 
adjoining.  The  second  story  includes  a 
large  ward  for  four  bedSj  a  room  with  two 
beds,  two  single  rooms  for  patients,  a 
nurse's  room,  a  linen  closet,  a  nurse's  kit- 
chen with  pantry  adjoining,  and  bath-room 
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furnished  like  one  on  first  floor.  All  these 
rooms  have  open  fire  places  and  are  fur- 
nished with  grates. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  on  Washing- 
ton St.,  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Presi- 
dent's grounds,  is  elevated,  sunny  and  well 
situated  in  regard  to  drainage,  being  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  excellent  drain- 
age-system now  in  operation  for  the  college. 
The  Infirmary  fronts  the  East  and  the  two 
large  ward  rooms  with  their  sun-parlor 
and  balcony  attached  command  the  lovely 
Southern  view,  the  finest  indeed  in  Prince- 
ton. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  as  follows : 
Contract  for  building,  .  $26,315.00 
Steam  heating,  ....        2,300.00 

Plumbing, 1,800.00 

The  subscriptions  to  meet  this  came 
from  friends  and  graduates  of  the  College, 
together  with  Trustees  and  Faculty  sub- 
scriptions. Aside  from  the  interest  in 
such  a  building  for  the  needs  of  the  college, 
its  name  recalling!  [to  ^the  memories  of 
graduates,  Mrs.  Isabella  McCosh's  devoted 
care  of  sick  students  during  the  twenty 
years  of  Dr.  McCosh's  administration  and 
still  continued,  stimulated  gifts  and  devel- 
oped hearty  interest  in  the  undertaking. 
The  building-fund  having  been  secured  by 
the  Spring  of  1892  work  was  begun  in 
April  of  that  year.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  exercises  at  Com- 
mencement. It  was  completed  and  accept- 
ed by  the  architect  in  April  last  and  the 
work  of  furnishing  begun. 

For  this  a  separate  fund  was  sought,  thus 
far  amounting  to  $1,226,  and  contributed 
mainly  by  ladies  interested  in  the  project. 
The  furniture  for  the  Infirmary  has  been 
selected  under  the  advice  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wall  and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  McCosh,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 
While  the  furnishing  is  not  yet  complete, 
yet  enough  has  been  done  to  put  the  insti- 
tution into  complete  working  order.     The 


Trustees  at  their  meeting  in  February  last 
appointed  Mrs.  Therese  B.  Hill,  the  widow 
of  Franklin  Hill,  so  long  associated  with 
the  care  of  E.  M.  Museum,  as  Matron.  She 
entered  on  her  duties  May  1,  and  under  her 
industrious  care,  the  building  was  soon 
ready  for  patients.  By  the  gift  of  $2,500 
the  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Moore  of  New  York,  has 
endowed  a  bed,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
William  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  the  Trustees 
have  secured  to  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  its  use  in  perpetuity  for  Semin- 
ary students.  This  Seminary  room  has 
been  furnished  throughout  by  the  families 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  and  Dr.  C.  Wistar  Hodge,  in 
memory  of  those  distinguished  professors. 
All  that  now  remains  to  be  done,  is  to 
have  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Infirm- 
ary put  in  the  attractive  order  they  are 
capable  of,  and  to  complete  the  Furnishing 
and  Endowment  Fund.     J.  O.  Murray. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1883  MEMORIAL. 

In  choosing  the  object  for  their  decennial 
gift,  the  Class  of  '83  hit  upon  one  which 
has  commended  itself  to  the  Trustees, 
Faculty  and  the  general  public  and  es- 
pecially to  the  undergraduates  as  peculiarly 
happy.  Their  first  principle,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  preliminary  circular,  was  that 
"  it  must  be  a  gift  that  will  fill  a  real  need 
of  Princeton,"  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
they  have  founded  a  Library  of  Political 
Science  and  Jurisprudence,  having  pur- 
chased 1,000  volumes  at  a  cost  of  $1,500, 
and  having  presented  at  the  same  time  a 
substantial  endowment  for  the  perpetual 
increase  of  the  collection. 

The  broadening  demands  caused  by  the 
growth  of  University  courses  and  of  the 
University  spirit  of  research,  have  taxed 
to  their  utmost  the  resources  of  the  library 
and  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends  who 
have  tried  to  meet  its  needs,  so  that  no 
more  timely  or  valuable  object  could  have 
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been  conceived  of  than  this  of  helping  a  de- 
partment to  its  proper  apparatus  of  books. 
And  although  there  are  many  depart- 
ments in  which  help  would  have  been,  not 
merely  a  comfort,  but  a  positive  relief,  the 
choice  of  the  class  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  library  of 
Political  Science  it  has  ministered  to  a  de- 
partment which  is  in  daily  use  by  the 
undergraduates  for  their  essay  and  debate 
work,  while  in  the  library  of  Jurisprudence 
it  has  created  an  apparatus  the  need  of 
which  has  been  keenly  and  discouragingly 
realized  for  a  long  time.  The  selection  of 
this  particular  department  was  also  appro- 
priate in  the  fact  that  this  class  founded 
the  Lyman  H.  Atwater  prize  in  Political 
Science. 

The  presentation  exercises  took  place  in 
the  library  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  consisted  of  a  presentation 
speech  by  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  a  response  by  the  President  in 
behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  by  the  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 
The  cordial  appreciation  expressed,  only 
made  clear  the  general  sentiment  that 
nothing  else  could  have  roused  such  a 
sense  of  personal  gratitude  as  this  gift. 

The  books  given  are  placed  with  other 
books  on  the  same  subjects  now  in  the 
library.  This  whole  collection  has  been 
rearranged  according  to  a  system  of  classi- 
fication furnished  by  the  Professors  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Economics  (Wilson  and 
Daniels)  and  framed  on  lines  which  they 
judged  on  the  whole  best  suited  to  the 
work  of  the  departments.  A  brief  title 
Catalogue,  or  "  Finding  list "  of  this  col- 
lection has  been  printed,  bearing  on  its 
cover  the  design  of  the  Class  book  plate 
while  every  book  purchased  by  the  class 
bears  on  the  inside  this  attractive  plate, 
and  on  the  outside  the  class  monogram. 

A  handsome  wrought  iron  grille  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  class  and  of 


the  library  hangs  from  the  balcony  in  the 
library  immediately  in  front  of  the  alcoves 
occupied  by  the  collection. 

Among  interesting  features  of  this  inter- 
esting memorial  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
donors  to  a  considerable  amount  is  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  members  of  '83  (F. 

B.  White)  who  died  not  long  after  gradu- 
ation— in  this  case  a  memorial  gift  indeed. 

Following  is  the  Memorial  Committee: 
Henry  Bryant,  Jr.,  (Chairman),  Henry  A. 
Alexander,  Otto  Crouse  (Secretary),  Frank 

C.  Roberts  (Treasurer),  Wm.  P.  Field,  J. 
Aspinwall  Hodge,  Jr.,  James  S.  Harlan, 
Andrew  W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  E.  Huntting 
Rudd,  Joseph  Y.  Bratton,  Clinton  S.  Day, 
Wm.  Goodrich  Jones,  Oliver  Harriman, 
Jr.,  Charles  P.  Richardson. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

At  the  various  educational  gatherings  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  during  the  summer, 
Princeton  will  be  fully  represented.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  writing  to  give  anything 
like  an  accurate  list  of  the  professors  who 
propose  attending  these  gatherings,  but 
concerning  two  of  these  conventions  it  is 
possible  to  speak  at  present  with  some 
defmiteness.  The  most  notable  philo- 
sophic gathering  is  to  be  what  is  called 
the  Department  of  Rational  Psychology, 
which  will  include  not  only  the  old 
psychology  as  distinguished  from  experi- 
mental psychology,  but  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  pure  philosophy  generally. 
The  chairmanship  of  this  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Princeton,  in  the  person  of 
Ex-President  McCosh,  who  is  also  to  open 
the  proceedings  with  a  paper  upon  Our 
Knowledge  of  Reality.  Professor  Ormond 
has  also  been  offered  the  position  of  First 
Vice-President,  and  expects  to  be  present. 

The  other  convention  is  styled  the  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education,  and  will 
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consist  of  a  gathering  of  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  and  professors  of  the 
United  States  and  delegates  from  various 
foreign  universities.  Among  the  foreign 
delegates  who  have  already  sent  notice  of 
their  intention  to  be  present  are  Professor 
G.  J.  Romanes,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  Professor  E. 
Levasseur,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  and  Professor  in  the  College  de 
France,  Paris ;  Professors  Waetzoldt  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  Finkler  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  the  Imperial  German 
Commissioners  ;  Professor  W.  Rein  of  the 
University  of  Jena  ;  Professor  Franz  von 
Liszt  of  the  University  of  Halle ;  Professor 
Exner,  University  of  Vienna ;  Professor 
Gallee,  University  pf  Utrecht,  Holland ; 
and  Professor  Myrberg,  University  of  Up- 
sala,  Sweden.  There  is  some  hope  that 
Professor  Virchow,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  will  also  be  present. 

The  sessions  will  extend  over  three  days, 
beginning  on  July  26th.  President  Gil- 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the 
general  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  Professor  West  of 
Princeton  is  the  secretary.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  sessions  extending  through  the 
mornings  of  the  three  days.  President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  been  selected  as  the  chairman  for 
the  first  day,  with  President  Harper 
of  Chicago  University  as  the  alternate 
chairman.  President  Dwighj;  .of  Yale 
University  has  been  selected  chairman  for 
the  second  day,  with  President  Angell  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  alternate 
chairman.  President  Patton  of  Princeton 
University  has  been  selected  as  chairman 
for  the  third  day,  with  President  Low  of 
Columbia  College  as  alternate  chairman. 
The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  university 
topics,  the  second  to  college  topics,  and 
the   third    to    the    subject    of    academic 


degrees.  The  occasion  is  expected  to  be 
a  significant  one,  and  the  discussions  will 
not  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  debate  as 
of  expressions  of  opinion.  The  proceed- 
ings of  these  gatherings,  which  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  representative  university 
gatherings  ever  held  in  America,  will 
therefore  have  a  value  as  a  representative 
expression  of  contemporary  opinion  on 
university  problems.  It  is  proposed  to 
report  the  proceedings  stenographically 
and  embody  them  in  a  volume  to  be  issued 
during  the  autumn. 


THE    ONE    HUNDRED    AND   FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743,  celebrated  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  founding  on  May  22d. 

On  that  occasion  Princeton  was  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Scott.  Professor  Fine 
was  also  in  attendance,  representing  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society,  and 
Professor  Libbey  as  the  delegate  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fraley  of  Philadelphia, 
presided  at  the  public  meeting,  which 
opened  the  anniversary  celebration.  The 
address  of  greeting  presented  and  read  by 
Professor  Scott  in  behalf  of  the  Princeton 
Faculty,  was  as  follows  : 

societati    philos0phiae    natvralis 

Americanae  Vniversitas 

Princetoniensxs 

S.  P.  D. 

Cum  hoc  quidem  semper  decet  eos  qui 

scientias   liberales   amore   labore    honore 

illustrauerint  liberali   in   grata  memoria 

haberi,  sic  enim  debita  immortalitas  his 

rite  tribuitur  qui  scientiam  uiuificauerunt, 

turn  in  praesenti  praecipue  conuenit  nos 

Praesidem    et    Professores     Vniuersitatis 
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Princetoniensis  laetos  celebrare  uobiscum 
saeculares  ferias  mox  Philadelphiae  haben- 
das  atque  hunc  annum  centesimum  quin- 
quagesimum  Societatis  Philosophiae  Natu- 
ralis  Americanae  conditae  commemora- 
turas. 

Itaque  nobis  placuit  inuitatui  uestro 
amicissimo  respondentibus  Gulielmum 
Berryman  Scott,  qui  apud  nos  Geologiam 
Palaeontologiamque  profitetur,  deligere 
uicarium,  cui  insuper  mandauimus  ut  ipse 
pro  nobis  gratias  et  gratulationes  coram 
reddat. 

Datum  Princetoniae  a,  d.  xiii  Kal.  iun. 

Anno  Salutis  mdcccxciii. 


tue  (aris,  -amini)  atque  defend  (-as,  -atis) ; 
veritatis,  humanitatis,  liberalitatis  partes 
cum  in  agenda  vita  turn  in  artium  littera- 
rumque  studiis  colendis  ingenue  sustine- 
(-as,  -atis)  fortiterque  propugn  (-es,  -etis)  ? 

II.  Each  candidate  shall  then  answer 
Promitto  spondeoque. 

III.  The  President  shall  then  say  (hand- 
ing them  their  diplomas) 

Vos  Doctores  Philosophiae  saluto, 

or 
Te  Doctorem  Philosophiae  saluto. 

IV.  The  candidates,  now  become  Doctors, 
shall  then  bow  and  retire. 


FORMULA    TO   BE    USED    IN    CONFER-  EXAMINATIONS  FOR   HIGHER 

RING    THE    DEGREE     OF    DOCTOR  DEGREES 

OF    PHILOSOPHY    UPON  

EXAMINATION.  Examinations  for  the   Doctor's   degree 

rp,       pi,      •       e          i       i        ■,           ,i  were  held  in  the  Faculty  room  on  June 
I  he  following  formula,    based    on   the  _  n         ,  „,,       ,r     T  ,      i-.  .      TT.,  ,           r 
t         i      e  iu    tt   •        •■!.       c  t    ■     •     i  7th  and  8th.     Mr.  John  Crier  Hibben,  of 
formula  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  has  .         . 
i             i      l    j    j.^    i             i    •            v  the  class  of  1882  in  Princeton,  was  exam- 
been   adopted    to    be   used  in  conferring  .                                          ' 
,,       •■               ^  -p.              r  r>i  -i         i       iL  med  m  the  afternoon  of  June  /th.     His 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  .           .         _               .                    . 
,1-t        !  i  •  i      ,    n,,           j       •     -,  thesis,  entitled  I  he  Relations  of  Ethics  to 
third  and  highest  of  the  academic  degrees.  .    '                                              . 
r™            i-  i   ,        ,                             ,  Jurisprudence,   had   been  previously  ac- 
Ihe  candidates  at  commencement  appear  \               '        .        .      ,,.»,. 

a           j               n              n    i         .i  cepted.     His  examiner  m  the  chief  subiect 

in  academic  dress  and  are  called  on  the  *     .               _,                                   TT     Jn 

,        ,    r.       ,i     -n      ■  i     ,      i         ,1  (Ethics)  was  Professor  Ormond.     He  also 

stage  before  the  President,  where  they  are  v         .  y.  .                                             .n. 

■■  j,  j  .  .,  ,.  ,  .  .  .  ,  examined  m  Losric,  one  of  the  subsidiary 
addressed  in  the  question  here  subjoined.  ,  .  _,  „  &  '  r  ?  XTr.n  ^ 
m,  .  .  ,  i  ...  i '  t  .  j  sumects.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  exam- 
ine cerem  on  Ar  is  simple,  but  it  is  calculated  .      "i  .     T      .           ,              ,          ,            1    •  T 

,,            ■,           i     -n.     i          ^  med  in  Jurisprudence,  the  other  subsidiary 

to  impress  on  the  newly  made  Doctors  of  .               r                                               J 

Philosophy  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  ,;     '              _     ,  TTr.      ,          .  ,.       , 

,,        ,    ,   ",    ,.,        ,           ,.  Mr.  George  Post  Wheeler,  of  the  class 

the  scholar  s  life  and  vocation.  i..,,-^  •     -r>  •                               •      tp      , 

of  1891  in  Princeton,  was  examined  for  the 

I.  Question  of  the  President.  degree   of  Doctor  of   Literature  on  the 

Summorum   in    philosophia    honorum  morning  of  June  8th.     His  thesis,  entitled 

causa  ab  amplissimo  ordine  hujusce  almae  The  Development   of    English    Rhythm, 

Universitatis  in  (te,  vos) had    been    previously    accepted.      Dean 

Murray  and  Professor  Hunt  examined  in 

English,     the     chief    subject,     Professor 

conferendorum  fide  data  promitt  (-is,  -itis)  Winans  in  Greek  poetry,  one  of  the  two 

spond  (-esque,  -etisque)  per  omnem  vitam  subsidiary  subjects,  and  Professor  West  in 

(te,  vos)  studiis  incubitu  (-rum,  -ros),  ut  Latin  poetry,  the  other  subsidiary  subject. 

huj us  dignitatis  officiissedulodiligenterque  Mr.  Nicholas  Evertson  Crosby,  of  the 

satis  faci  (-as, -atis)  ;  religionis  sanctitatem  class  of  1882  in   Columbia  College,  was 

morumque  pietatem  sfrenue  fideliterque  examined  in  the  afternoon  of  June  8th. 
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His  thesis,  entitled  The  Topography  of 
Ancient  Sparta,  had  been  previously  ac- 
cepted. Professor  Winans  examined  in 
Greek,  the  chief  subject.  The  other  Greek 
Professors  were  also  present  and  Professor 
Cameron  likewise  questioned  Mr.  Crosby. 
Professor  Marquand  examined  in  the  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art,  one  of  the  subsidiary 
subjects,  and  Professor  West  in  Latin 
poetry,  the  other  subsidiary  subject. 

The  examiners  reported  in  favor  of 
recommending  Mr.  Hibben  and  Mr.  Crosby 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature.  These  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  and  the  de- 
grees were  conferred  in  due  form  by  the 
President  at  commencement. 


ADDITIONS    AND    CHANGES    IN 
COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

The  following  additions  and  modifica- 
tions are  here  announced. 

President  Patton  is  to  offer  an  elective 
course  in  Theism,  two  hours  a  week,  both 
terms,  open  both  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

A  number  of  important  changes  are 
made  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 
The  required  course  remains  under  the 
same  instructors  as  heretofore,  that  is, 
Professor  Ormond  takes  the  Junior  re- 
quired Psychology  in  the  first  term,  using 
Dr.  McCosh's  work  as  a  text-book.  Pro- 
fessor Hibben  takes  the  Junior  required 
Logic  in  the  second  term,  and  the  President 
retains  the  required  course  in  Ethics  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  as  well 
as  the  course  in  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  second  term.  In  the  elective 
courses,  however,  there  is  considerable  re- 
arrangement. In  the  first  term  the  Juniors 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  Physio- 
logical Psychology  with  Professor  Scott. 
In  the  second  term  there  will  be  open  an  ele- 


mentary course  in  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy, under  Professor  Baldwin.  This  course 
will  be  scheduled  mutually  exclusive  with 
the  course  in  Plato.  In  the  Senior  year 
there  will  be  an  elective  course  in  Advanced 
Logic,  running  through  both  terms,  and 
issuing  in  a  graduate  course  in  the  same 
subject.  This  will  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Hibben  and  in  part  by  Professor 
Ormond.  There  will  also  be  a  course 
through  the  whole  Senior  year  in  Advanced 
Experimental  Psychology,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  but  this  course  will  not 
begin  until  the  year  1894-5.  Another 
course  authorized  for  Professor  Baldwin 
in  the  Senior  year,  both  terms,  is  on  the 
History  of  Psychology.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  graduate  course  in  Experimental 
Psychology,  with  full  opportunity  for  lab- 
oratory work,  under  Professor  Baldwin. 
Professor  Ormond  also  is  to  offer  a  gradu- 
ate course  on  Modern  Metaphysics. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  elective  in  He- 
brew conducted  by  Mr.  Martin,  will  here- 
after be  a  Senior  and  graduate  elective 
occupying  four  hours  weekly  schedule  time 
in  both  terms. 

Professor  Harper  will  offer  a  graduate 
course  both  terms  in  Mediaeval  French 
Literature,  and  in  alternate  years  another 
graduate  course  in  French  Literature  of 
the  Rennaissance.  Dr.  Lewis  will  give  a 
graduate  course  on  French  Philology,  the 
first  term  being  devoted  to  Phonetics  and 
the  second  to  Dialects. 

A  Senior  and  graduate  course  will  be 
open  in  German  both  terms,  the  especial 
topic  being  Middle  High  German,  to  be 
conducted  either  by  Mr.  Mildner  or  Mr. 
Howard. 

Professor  Perry  will  offer  an  elective 
course  throughout  the  Senior  year  in  Lit- 
erary Criticism.  The  first  term  will  be 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  poetry  and  the 
drama,  and  the  second  to  the  criticism  of 
modern  fiction. 
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Professor  McCay  will  offer  to  the  aca- 
demic Juniors  an  elective  course  in  the 
first  term  on  Theoretical  and  Organic 
Chemistry. 

An  elective  course  in  Greek  Mythology 
will  be  open  to  Seniors  in  the  first  term, 
and  a  graduate  course  in  Greek  Archaeology 
in  connection  with  the  writings  of  Pausa- 


nias  will  be  given  in  both  terms  next  year. 
These  courses  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  E.  Crosby. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  in  this  connection 
the  establishment  of  more  graduate  courses 
and  the  impetus  thereby  given  to  the 
purely  university  side  of  Princeton. 


ORIGINAL   CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A    BUNSEN    BURNER    WITH    AN 
AUTOMATIC   CUT-OFF.* 

By  L.  W.  McCAY. 

The  object  of  the  device  is  to  cut  off  the 
gas  the  instant  the  flame  of  the  burner 
retreats. 

The  method  of  working  will  be  evident 
from  the  accompanying  cut. 


The  supply  tube,  A,  revolves.  The  spring, 

B,  is  riveted  to  the  base  of  the  burner, 
the  spring  being  coiled  several  times 
around  the  delivery  tube,  and  so  adjusted 
that  its  free  end  presses  against  a  trigger, 

C,  soldered  to  the  under  surface  of  the  de- 


livery tube.  The  trigger  is  from  three  to 
four  centimetres  long,  and  when  the  gas  is 
on  it  is  upright,  and  occupies  the  position 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  free  end  of  the 
trigger  is  notched,  so  that  a  knotted  thread 
can  be  inserted  into  the  notch  and  pulled 
up  until  the  knot  rests  against  the  notch. 
The  thread  is  passed  through  the  air  holes 
in  the  burner  and  directly  above  the  supply 
tip,  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  turn  on  the  gas, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  chimney.  The 
arrangement  of  the  thread  is  not  shown 
in  the  cut.  When  the  flame  retreats,  the 
thread  is  burned  through,  the  tension  on 
the  spring  is  relieved,  it  flies  back,  causing 
the  delivery  tube  to  revolve  90°,  and  the 
supply  of  gas  is  shut  off. 

*  The  burner  was  made   for  me  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
machinist  of  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science. 


JOSE  ZORRILLA. 
By   ALEX.  W.   HERDLER. 

Jose  Zorrilla,  Spain's  foremost  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  at  Val- 
ladolid  in  1817,  five  years  later  than  the 
author  of  Juan  Lorenzo,  whose  literary  co- 
worker he  subsequently  became.  His 
mother  was  Doha  Nicomedes  Moral,  his 
father  Don  Jose  Zorrilla  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  acute  understanding  but  hostile 
to  all  social  and  political  movements  of  a 
reformatory  character.  He  held  the  opinion 
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that  paternal  authority  was  a  political  in- 
stitution rather  than  a  right  of  nature  and 
ex2)ressed  himself  emphatically  upon  this 
subject  as  well  as  upon  kindred  themes. 
In  1827  his  parents  moved  to  Madrid 
where  young  Jose  entered  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Noblemen,  an  institution  founded 
and  managed  by  the  Jesuits.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  this  college  were 
obliged  to  furnish  proof  of  their  nobility; 
and  that  Don  Jose  complied  with  this 
requisition,  both  the  college  archives  and 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  his  writings  suffi- 
ciently show.  Zorrilla's  intimate  compan- 
ions were  the  bearers  of  the  proudest 
names  in  Spain,  and  in  common  with 
them  he  received  the  showy  but  superficial 
education  of  a  Spanish  nobleman.  His 
favorite  authors  were  Walter  Scott,  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  Chateaubriand,  from 
whom  he  derived  much  of  his  intellectual 
culture.  The  instructors  in  the  Royal 
College  soon  discovered  in  Zorrilla  a  rich 
poetic  vein  and  a  fine  perception  of  the 
requirements  of  the  drama  and  nothing 
afforded  them  greater  delight  than  to  listen 
to  his  recitations  or  to  see  him  perform 
parts  from  the  comedies  of  Calderon  and 
Lope,  which  were  periodically  rendered  in 
this  institution.  Zorrilla  was  the  first 
actor  at  this  college-theatre,  a  fact  which 
explains  his  preference  for  the  classic 
drama  and  the  peculiar  sing-song  manner 
in  which  he  read  his  verses.  In  1832, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  went 
to  Toledo  with  the  alleged  purpose  of 
studying  law,  since  his  father  (at  this  time 
an  exile  at  Lerma)  was  desirous  that  Zor- 
rilla should  become  a  lawyer.  His  law 
studies,  however,  were  sadly  neglected, 
while  he  devoted  himself  with  genuine 
zest  to  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  Espron- 
ceda  and  Alexander  Dumas. 

Zorrilla's    impressions    of    Toledo    are 
vividly  described  in  his  Leyendas  and  in 


his  early  poems.  History  and  tradition 
delighted  him,  and  he  read  with  pleasure 
such  works  as  the  Romancero,  Juan  de  Mena, 
Jorge  Manrique,  and  the  like.  The  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  attired  in  Spanish  garb 
now  became  bis  muse,  and  while  his 
father  believed  him  busy  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  legal  domain,  Zorrilla  was 
secretly  aspiring  to  become  a  romanticist. 
Quite  in  harmony  with  his  mental  con- 
stitution was  his  personal  appearance  :  he 
was  tall  of  stature,  his  face  wore  the  pallor 
which  concentration  of  thought  is  wont 
to  beget,  his  long,  unkempt  hair,  and  the 
careless  appearance  of  his  dress,  both 
bespoke  that  license  which  is  accorded  to 
poets  alone,  while  his  eyes,  bright  with  the 
combined  effect  of  genius  and  insomnia, 
gave  to  the  ensemble  an  air  of  affected 
greatness  and  eccentricity.  Zorrilla  could 
not  and  would  not  become  a  lawyer,  and 
no  sooner  was  his  determination  to  aban- 
don the  law  made  known,  than  they 
locked  him  up  in  a  galley  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  Lerma.  But  making  his 
escape  from  the  galley,  he  stealthily  seized 
a  horse  which  he  discovered  alone  in  an 
adjoining  field,  and  riding  to  Valladolid, 
sold  the  horse  and  then  continued  his 
flight  until  he  reached  Madrid.  He  had 
broken  with  paternal  authority,  with  his 
conscience,  with  his  entire  past;  hence- 
forth he  was  an  orphan  and  poor.  He 
then  started  a  newspaper  which  was  so 
inimical  to  the  government  that  the  police 
were  immediately  put  upon  his  track  and 
only  with  difficulty  did  he  make  his  escape. 
A  few  days  after  his  subsequent  return  to 
Madrid,  Larra  the  renowned  satirist  com- 
mitted suicide.  Zorrilla  created  an  enor- 
mous sensation  in  Madrid  by  writing  some 
verses  in  honor  of  Larra,  and  reciting  them 
at  the  open  tomb.  These  verses  celebrated 
in  emphatic  terms  the  scepticism  and  de- 
spair of  Larra,  sentiments  which  domin- 
ated  the   youth    of   that    period.      This 
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startling  episode  secured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  very  prominent  authors  of  his 
time,  such  as  Breton,  Ventura  de  la  Vega, 
Gil  y  Zarate,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  Hartzen- 
husch,  Pastor  Diaz,  Espronceda,  Mesonero 
Romanos  and  others.  The  romanticism  of 
Espronceda,  which  he  had  never  under- 
stood, but  which  had  greatly  dazzled  him 
in  his  earlier  days,  now  became  distasteful 
to  him.  Zorrilla's  romanticism  was  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart;  it  was  a  species  of 
intellectual  feu  d'artifice,  while  that  of 
Espronceda  was  the  expression  of  genuine 
sincerity  of  thought  and  feeling.  Zorrilla 
treated  scepticism  merely  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  poetic  talent,  while 
to  the  author  of  El  Diablo  Mundo  it  was  a 
grievous  reality.  To  Zorrilla,  political 
agitations  were  repugnant,  his  young  heart 
longed  for  light  and  freshness,  it  revelled 
in  illusions  and  worshipped  the  sublime. 
His  incessant  literary  work  unduly  excited 
his  imagination,  and  although  a  child  in 
experience,  he  wore  the  aspect  of  age. 
At  the  age  of  24  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  Garcia  Gutierrez  a  play  entitled  Juan 
Ddndolo  which  proved  such  a  brilliant 
success  that  he  determined  to  devote  his 
talent  entirely  to  the  drama.  Since  Zor- 
rilla's plays  are  only  dramatized  poems, 
his  lyrical  writings  first  deserve  attention, 
and  although  he  derived  his  first  inspira- 
tion from  French  romanticism,  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  national  poet  of  Spain  and 
her  traditions.  The  recollections  of  his 
infancy,  his  religious  and  superstitious 
effusions,  the  austere  character  of  his 
father,  his  ecstacy  over  Spain's  past  great- 
ness, his  elite  education,  his  fondness  for 
comedias  de  capa  y  espada  and  for  the 
dramas  of  Calderon  and  Lope,  his  oriental 
imagination,  his  errant  life  a  la  Gil  Bias 
and  Quixote,  all  these  things  combined  to 
make  him  Spain's  most  national,  most 
Catholic  poet.  Whilst  Espronceda  and 
other  irreligious  poets  wrote  only  in  the 


minor  key  of  complaint  and  regret,  Zor- 
rilla's writings  glow  with  the  light  of  hope 
and  the  warmth  of  Christian  faith.  His 
defects  as  well  as  his  beauties  are  all  essen- 
tially Spanish ;  imagination  dominates 
sentiment,  description  outrivals  action, 
while  magnificence  is  everywhere  his 
riding  passion.  He  has  the  capacity  of 
creating  surprise  rather  than  of  arousing 
feeling,  he  depicts  nature  better  than  sen- 
timent, he  is  a  literary  artist  rather  than 
a  thinker,  he  understands  men  better  than 
women  and  God  better  than  man.  The 
wonderful  music  of  his  early  poems  is  dis- 
turbed by  frequent  incongruities  of  thought 
and  style.  His  early  revolt  against  pater- 
nal authority  developed  into  rebellion 
against  God.  An  unbridled  scepticism  for 
a  time  confined  his  muse  to  the  more  im- 
mediate present,  but  later  on,  gaining  the 
mastery  over  this  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
he  sought  inspiration  in  the  glorious 
records  of  his  country's  history.  The 
heroes  of  the  past,  the  Cid,  Pedro  Ansurez, 
Garcia  Paredes,  Hernan  Cortes  and  other 
representatives  of  Spain's  former  renown 
now  form  his  theme,  and  the  ostentatious 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  become 
more  important  in  his  view  than  the  feasts 
of  Bacchus  and  the  worship  of  Venus. 
In  order  that  his  poetry  might  be  the  echo 
of  Spanish  thought  and  life  he  voiced  not 
so  much  religious  dogmas  as  the  supersti- 
tions so  dear  to  the  Spanish  heart,  thus 
emphasizing  the  weakness  rather  than  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  people.  For  proof 
of  this  one  has  but  to  read  works  as :  Para 
verdades  el  tiempo,  A  buen  juez  mejor  testigo, 
Recuerdos  de  Valladolid,  El  Capitan  Montoya, 
Margarita  la  Tomer  a.  The  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  the  romance  (trochaic 
dimeters)  in  his  Leyend.as  is  enough  in 
itself  to  secure  him  a  prominent  position 
among  the  poets  of  Spain.  He  made  him- 
self popular  by  remolding  the  traditions 
of  Spain  and  surrendering  them   to  the 
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people  enriched  by  art,  strengthened  in 
style  and  refined  by  his  lofty  imagination. 
His  romances  will  outlive  criticism  and 
comparison  and  will  ever  be  treasured  up 
in  the  Spanish  heart.  Los  Cantos  del  Tro- 
vador  contains  many  incomparable  legends 
and  his  Leyenda  del  Old  is  a  work  of  high- 
est merit. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  talent  as  a 
dramatist.  His  best  drama  is  undoubt- 
edly Don  Juan  Tenorio,  his  other  works. 
El  Zapatero  y  el  Rey,  Traidor,  Inconfeso 
y  Mdrtlr,  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  and 
the  remodelled  El  Convidado  de  Piedra  are 
inferior  in  comparison.  Don  Juan  Tenorio 
has  been  played  for  37  years  with  great 
success  in  all  Spanish  countries.  It  is  a 
strange  medley  of  social,  literary  and  re- 
ligious elements,  whose  principal  character 
appears  also  in  other  works  of  Zorrilla, 
and  is  especially  prominent  in  El  Capi- 
tan  Montoya  and  Margarita  la  Tomera. 
In  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  he  depicts 
the  most  characteristic  type  of  Spanish 
nationality.  The  origin  of  this  type  is  to 
be  found  in  the  wars  of  Isabella  and 
Charles  V  as  well  as  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Spanish  people  lost  what  little  political 
power  it  had  possessed,  while  despotism 
held  full  sway.  The  people  had  become 
accustomed  to  consider  their  warriors  as  a 
genuine  nobility,  while  audacity  and  fear- 
lessness were  regarded  as  the  only  virtues 
deserving  of  praise  and  reward.  Ignor- 
ance, superstition  and  idleness  were  the 
legacy  of  the  brilliant  reigns  of  Isabella  and 
Charles  V.  The  people  still  clung  to 
Spain's  glorious  past  and  recounted  with 
pride  the  exploits  of  her  heroes,  and  since 
the  most  common  soldier  could  by  dint  of 
bravery  become  a  nobleman,  the  exercise 
of  arms  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
brigandage  was  deemed  superior  to  honest 
toil.  Notorious  robbers  often  became 
high  officials  and  their  crimes  were  thus 


publicly  sanctioned,  while  the  church  took 
no  pains  to  keep  up  a  moral  standard 
which  the  state  ignored.  Convents  ad- 
mitted robbers,  nay  even  pronounced 
them  saints,  and  any  culprit  was  sure  of 
absolution  if  he  did  but  confess  repentance 
and  wear  the  scapulary  on  his  breast. 
To  secure  an  advocate  in  heaven  and  escape 
punishment  on  earth, — this  was  the  moral- 
ity and  religion  of  Spain  in  the  XVI  cen- 
tury. Under  Philip  II  ignorance  and  fanat- 
icism increased  on  the  one  hand,  and 
respect  for  deeds  of  strength  and  bravery  on 
the  other.  At  such  an  epoch  men  like  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  must  have  existed  and  en- 
joyed popularity,  since  he  represents  all 
the  superstitions,  passions  and  short- 
comings of  the  people.  Don  Juan  Tenorio, 
child  of  pride  and  beauty,  was  brought 
up  in  ignorance,  defied  the  laws  of  the  land, 
was  a  mad  pursuer  of  pleasure,  did  not 
believe  in  God,  but  repented  and  is  now 
in  heaven.  Such  is  the  portrait  of  that 
type  which  has  met  with  the  greatest 
apjdause  upon  the  modern  Spanish  stage. 
A  vigorous  contrast  to  Don  Juan  Tenorio 
is  Doha  Ines.  She  is  the  Margaret  while 
Don  Juan  is  the  Faust  of  this  Southern 
drama.  Doha  Ines  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  Spanish  woman,  faithful  and  confiding, 
while  Don  Juan  is  the  most  splendid  per- 
sonification of  vice.  Though  he  had 
murdered  many  men  and  ruined  many 
women  he  would  have  married  Doha  Ines, 
had  not  her  parents  obliged  her  to  break 
the  engagement.  Don  Juan  intends  to 
rob  and  seduce  her.  He  breaks  into  the 
cloister  where  she  lives,  seizes  her  and 
carries  her  away.  They  love  each  other 
passionately.  Don  Juan  returns  to  the 
cloister,  kneels  before  the  abbot,  implores 
God's  forgiveness  for  what  he  is  about  to 
do,  but  instead  of  returning  to  Doha  Ines, 
he  kills  the  abbot  and  Megia  and  then 
uttering  blasphemies  throws  himself 
into   the   Guadalquiver.       "Justicia    por 
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Dona  Ines  "  is  the  general  cry ;  but  she 
replies  :  "  Pero  no  contra  61" !  Although 
the  play  is  not  built  up  in  proper  propor- 
tions, though  there  are  incongruities  in  the 
character  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  though 
the  versification  is  incorrect  and  even 
monstrous,  yet  it  is  the  one  drama  best 
liked  by  the  Spanish  people.  His  last 
drama  T-aidor,  Inconfcso  y  Martir,  lacks  the 


impetuosity  of  his  former  dramas,  but  its 
development  is  more  logical  and  system- 
atic, while  the  dialogue  often  resembles 
prose.  The  character  of  Gabriel  in  this 
play,  though  less  prominent  than  that  of 
Don  Juan  Tenorio,  is  yet  full  of  poetry, 
dignity  and  mystery.  Aurora,  Santillana 
and  Cesar  offer  contrasts  too  sharp  perhaps, 
but  vigorous  and  striking. 


SUMMARIES  OF  PAPERS  READ    OR    PUBLISHED. 


SOME    UNPUBLISHED    MONUMENTS 
BY  LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

By  ALLAN  MARQUAND. 

I.  The  Terracotta  Medallions  of  Or 
San  Michele. — Fourteen  medallions  dec- 
orate the  exterior  of  Or  San  Michele  in 
Florence.  They  exhibit  coats  of  arms  of 
the  various  guilds,  whose  patron  saints 
stand  in  architectural  niches  below.  Five 
of  these  medallions  are  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta, the  remainder  are  fresco  paintings. 
From  their  elevated  position  they  do  not 
always  attract  attention  and  only  two  have 
heretofore  been  photographed.  Two  of 
the  remaining  three  are  important  works 
by  Luca  della  Robbia,  being  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Vasari,  one  of  which  is 
now  fully  authenticated  by  documentary 
evidence,  which  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  is  the  first  to  publish. 

1.  The  Medallion  of  the  Council  of  Mer- 
chants. 

The  guilds,  which  as  separate  corpora- 
tions adorned  Or  San  Michele  with  statues 
and  medallions,  were  united  in  a  central 
representative  body,  the  Universita  dei 
Mercanti  or  Tribunate  di  Mercanzia,  which 
passed  upon  matters  of  common  interest 
and  settled  disputes.  This  body  which 
constituted  a  Magistratura  delle  Arti,  is  rep- 
resented in  statuary  by  Verrocchio's  group 


of  Christ  settling  the  doubts  of  S.  Thomas, 
and  also  by  the  central  medallion,  which 
faces  the  Oratory  of  San  Carlo  on  the  Via 
Calzaioli. 

The  medallion,  in  glazed  terracotta 
relief,  exhibits  the  fleur-de-lis  resting  upon 
a  corded  bale  of  cotton.  With  this  modi- 
fication the  arms  of  Florence  became  the 
symbol  of  the  Council  of  Merchants.  The 
fleur-de-lis  is  here  colored  beneath  the 
glaze  a  beautiful  violet  against  a  white 
shield.  This  rests  on  a  concave  fluted 
ground  of  rich  dark  blue,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  potychrome  wreath  of  fruits  and 
flowers. 

2.  The  Medallion  of  the  Master  workers 
in  Stone  and  Wood. 

This  medallion  of  harmonious  coloring 
and  exquisite  design  may  be  attributed 
without  hesitation  to  Luca  della  Robbia. 
It  is  an  enameled  painting,  not  a  relief; 
nevertheless  we  recognize  in  it  the  same 
scale  of  colors,  the  same  degree  of  artistic 
skill  which  we  find  in  the  preceding  relief. 
It  even  betrays  the  plastic  nature  of  its 
author,  not  merely  by  the  clear  forms 
which  it  exhibits,  but  some  of  the  finest 
ornamentation  is  constructed  in  most  deli- 
cate relief,  which  is  invisible  except  when 
seen  in  bright  sunlight  and  with  the  aid 
of  strong  glasses.  This  work  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  mosaic  composed  of  a  large 
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number  of  small  pieces  separately  execu- 
ted and  carefully  put  together. 

3.  The  Medallion  of  the  Physicians  and 
Druggists. 

The  highly  polychromatic  character  of 
this  monument  is  suggestive  of  the  later 
products  of  the  Robbia  school.  But  the 
more  we  examine  the  work  as  a  whole  the 
more  numerous  become  the  arguments  for 
ascribing  it  to  the  elder  Luca.  Besides 
the  dignity  of  treatment  of  both  Virgin 
and  child,  and  the  rigid  architectural  sym- 
metry which  link  it  in  spirit  with  the 
works  of  Luca,  we  may  point  out  some 
peculiarities  which  belong  to  him  alone. 
If  we  study  the  Madonnas  of  Luca  apart 
from  those  of  Andrea  and  Giovanni  della 
Robbia  we  shall  find  that  Luca  ordinarily 
places  the  child  to  the  right  of  the  Virgin, 
whereas  both  Andrea  and  Giovanni  with 
equal  regularity  place  the  child  to  the  left. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  surprisingly 
few.  Again,  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin  is 
clearly  related  to  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  Sacristy  doors  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence ;  the  throne  is  the  same  simple 
bench  which  appears  in  all  the  panels  of 
those  doors ;  the  treatment  of  the  hair  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Virtues  in  the  Por- 
togallo  chapel  at  S.  Miniato  ;  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  background  recalls  the  border 
of  the  curtain  figured  upon  the  Tabernacle 
at  Peretola. 

This  medallion,  as  a  jjolychrome  figured 
relief  in  glazed  terracotta,  occupies  an  ex- 
ceptional position  amongst  the  works  of 
Luca  della  Robbia,  unless  we  ascribe  ^o 
him  also  the  medallions  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists in  the  Pazzi  chapel ;  but  the  color 
scale  and  method  of  coloring  are  distinctly 
Luca's,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
subsequent  members  of  the  school. 

4.  The  Medallion  of  the  Silk  Merchants. 

This  medallion  is  not  mentioned  by 
Vasari.  Its  fruit  frame  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Medallion  of  the  Council  of  Mer- 


chants, and  the  genii  who  support  the  coat 
of  arms  call  to  mind  the  infants  of  the 
Ospedale  dei  Innocenti,  the  representations 
of  the  infant  Christ  and  the  cherubs,  which 
we  find  so  abundantly  in  the  works  of 
Andrea  della  Robbia.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  Andrea  della  Robbia  should 
be  considered  its  author.  Having,  with 
the  permission  of  the  government,  exam- 
ined the  monument  at  close  quarters,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  stronger 
reasons  for  attributing  it  to  Luca  della 
Robbia. 

5.  The  Medallion  of  the  Butchers. 

This  medallion  might  easily  he  mistaken 
for  a  work  of  the  della  Robbia  school,  but 
it  was  made  at  the  Ginori  porcelain  works 
at  Doccia,  and  put  in  place  in  1860.  It 
was  modelled  by  Leone  Innocenti  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Aristodemo  Costoli. 
Two  other  medallions,  for  the  guild  of  the 
Judges  and  Notaries  and  for  the  Merchants, 
were  also  made  by  the  Ginori  establish- 
ment, but  have  never  been  put  in  place. 
If  we  examine  closely  the  Medallion  of 
the  Butchers,  we  find  it  inferior  to  those  of 
Luca  della  Robbia.  The  glaze  has  cracked 
much  more,  the  colors  are  handled  with 
stronger  contrasts,  and  the  modelling  ex- 
hibits less  care  and  inferior  skill. 

II.  Monuments  at  Impruneta. — Only 
ten  kilometres  to  the  south  of  Florence  is 
the  town  of  Impruneta,  the  collegiate 
church  of  which  contains  some  of  the  very 
best  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  These 
treasures  are  practically  unknown.  The 
foreign  tourist  is  not  likely  to  know  them, 
for  Baedeker  and  Meyer  and  Murray  do 
not  even  mention  the  town,  the  guide 
Joanne  speaks  only  of  the  pine  trees,  of  a 
venerated  sanctuary  and  an  annual  fair, 
and  Marcotti  omits  all  mention  of  these 
monuments.  Even  the  specialist  is  likely 
to  miss  them,  for  those  who  have  written 
best  upon  the  works  of  the  della  Robbia, 
Barbey   de   Jouy,   Delaborcle,    Cavallucci 
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and  Molinier,  Milanesi,  Bode,  and  Miintz, 
make  no  mention  of  these  monuments  at 
Impruneta.  Brogi  has  photographed  the 
three  altar  pieces,  without  assigning  them 
to  any  authorand  attributes  the  Crucifixion 
relief  vaguely  to  the  one  of  the  della 
Rohbia  school. 

1.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

As  we  enter  the  church  and  proceed  up 
the  nave  we  find  two  altars  covered  with 
imposing  architectural  tabernacles.  The 
altar  to  the  right  is  now  known  as  the 
Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Capella  del  Santissimo, 
and  had  special  reference  to  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament, as  the  sculptured  decoration  of 
the  predella  indicates.  But  a  sacred 
treasure  came  to  the  possession  of  the 
church — large  fragments  of  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  These  were  presented  by 
Filippo  degli  Scolari,  Count  of  Temesvar 
and  Ozora,  known  as  Pippo  Spano  ;  they 
form  the  largest  relic  of  this  character  in 
all  Christendom.  Hence  the  altar  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Its  new  significance  is  represented  by  the 
beautiful  central  panel  of  gilded  bronze 
exhibiting  a  cross  with  all  the  emblems  of 
the  passion.  This  was  not  made  until 
1636  by  the  sculptor  Cosimo  Merlini,  but 
the  architectural  framework  of  glazed 
terracotta  with  the  figures  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  S.  Augustine  fixes  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  xv  century  sculp- 
ture. We  cannot  remain  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  monument  long  without  recog- 
nizing in  it  the  ripest  workmanship  of 
Luca  della  Rohbia.  This  will  become 
more  certain  as  we  examine  it  in  detail. 

The  architectural  framework  which  en- 
circles the  Holy  Cross  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful 
framework  in  the  Rohbia  monuments. 
It   combines   the    technical    methods    of 


enamel  painting  and  of  sculptured  relief 
against  a  polychrome  background.  Where 
can  we  discover  pine  cones  so  finely  enam- 
eled except  upon  Luca's  monument  to 
Bishop  Benozzo  Federighi  at  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola  at  Bellosguardo  ?  We  may 
search  the  works  of  the  Rohbia  school  in 
vain  for  pilasters  more  beautifully  decor- 
ated than  these  with  their  exquisite  floral 
tracery  relieved  against  a  background 
alternately  of  violet  and  blue  and  green. 
The  capitals  vary  little  from  those  he  used 
in  the  Peretola  monument  and  carry  us 
back  to  the  capitals  of  the  Pazzi  chapel, 
with  which  he  was  so  familiar.  The 
architrave  shows  a  more  refined  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  relative  heights  of  its 
successive  parts  as  compared  with  the 
evenly  divided  architrave  at  Peretola,  The 
frieze,  the  design  of  which  recalls  the  base 
of  the  tabernacle  at  Peretola  and  the 
medallion  of  the  Master  Workers  in  Stone 
and  Wood  at  Or  San  Miehele,  exhibits 
small  rosettes  of  yellow  in  larger  rosettes 
of  blue  enclosed  in  twining  bands  of  light 
blue.  The  strength  of  the  design  in  a 
measure  atones  for  the  shortness  of  the 
frieze.  The  cornice  and  pediment  exhibit 
a  richer  combination  of  mouldings  than 
any  of  Luca's  other  works. 

2.  The  Altar  of  the  Madonna. 

The  altar  to  the  left  of  the  nave  and 
opposite  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Madonna. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  marble  tabernacle  on 
either  side  of  which  are  terracotta  figures 
representing  S.  Luke  and  S.  Paul.  These 
figures  are  the  work  of  Luca  clella  Rohbia. 

More  important  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  than  the  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
the  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin  which 
this  tabernacle  contains.  This  painting  is 
of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  without  the  infant  Christ.  It  is 
highly  venerated  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity and  supposed  miraculous  qualities, 
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and  is  carried  on  occasions  in  processions 
from  Impruneta  to  Florence. 

3.  The  Frieze  and  Ceiling  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna. 

The  bcddachino  or  chapel  which  covers 
this  altar  has  a  frieze  in  terracotta,  which 
we  also  attribute  to  Luca  della  Rohbia. 
It  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  chapel, 
and  consists  of  two  similar  portions  one 
of  which  laces  the  nave,  the  other  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross.  On  each  side 
the  frieze  contains  a  half  figure  of  the 
Madonna  holding  in  her  arms  the  un- 
draped  child  holding  a  quince.  These 
groups  are  in  white  against  a  blue  ground. 
They  are  identical  in  treatment  with  a 
monument  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  rightly 
attributed  by  Umberto  Rossi  to  Luca  della 
Robbia.  The  fruit  frieze  in  which  these 
figures  are  inserted  consists  of  polychrome 
bunches  of  fruit  and  leaves  arranged  in 
pairs  or  groups  of  four,  analogous  to  the 
frame  of  the  Silk  Merchants'  medallion  on 
Or  San  Michele.  The  fruit  is  treated  in  a 
large,  effective  manner  and  stands  out 
clearly  from  a  white  background. 

4.  Relief  representing  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John. 

In  a  chapel  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross  is  a  glazed  terracotta  round- 
headed  relief,  1.50  m.  high  by  65  c.  wide. 
It  represents  Christ  upon  the  Cross  ;  above 
the  cross  is  figured  the  pelican  plucking 
her  breast  to  feed  her  young  with  her  own 
blood ;  at  the  head  of  the  cross  is  affixed 
the  inscription  •  l-N-R-l- ;  at  the  sides  of 
the  Crucified  One  are  weeping  angels  ;  at 
the  base  stand  the  sorrowing  Mother  and 
the  Beloved  Disciple ;  a  skull,  the  emblem 
of  death,  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
The  figures  are  white  against  a  blue  back- 
ground, but  others  are  employed.  The 
stony  ground  is  a  greenish  gray,  the  cross 
imitates  the  color  and  grain  of  wood,  the 
pelican's  nest  is  green,  while  blue  is  em- 


ployed for  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and 
yellow  for  the  irises  of  the  eyes. 

Having  been  acquainted  with  this  mon- 
ument only  through  the  photograph  by 
Brogi,  I  was  prepared  to  find  here  an  in- 
teresting example  by  some  unknown 
member  of  the  Robbia  school.  Great  was 
my  surprise  when  I  recognized  the  tech- 
nical qualities  of  Luca's  handiwork.  Here 
was  a  rocky  ground  similar  in  character 
and  color  to  that  in  the  Ascension  relief  in 
the  Cathedral  in  Florence,  a  similar  hand- 
ling of  drapery  and  treatment  of  hair,  and 
an  identity  in  the  coloring  of  the  eyes. 
Add  to  this  the  resemblance  of  these 
angels  to  the  flying  angels  in  the  Resur- 
rection relief  in  the  Cathedral  in  Florence, 
and  the  impression  becomes  still  stronger 
that  this  relief  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
elder  Luca.  Even  the  inscription  at  the 
head  of  the  cross  shows  the  same  form  of 
letters  separated  by  the  same  wedge- 
shaped  periods  which  are  found  on  the 
inscription  on  Bishop  Federighi's  tomb. 
But  strong  as  these  resemblances  might  be 
there  was  an  unexpected  pathos  in  the 
spirit  of  the  relief,  which  seemed  at  vari- 
ance with  the  calm  beauty  and  dignity  to 
be  expected  from  Luca  della  Robbia,  and 
which  characterizes  even  crucifixion  scenes 
in  the  works  by  his  successors.  The  types 
of  the  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  seem 
to  be  different  from  those  in  other  wrorks 
of  Luca  della  Robbia.  The  pathos  of  the 
relief,  however,  and  the  variation  of  types 
are  not  uncharacteristic,  but  to  be  expected, 
especially  in  Luca's  earlier  work.  In  the 
Pieta  represented  on  the  marble  tabernacle 
at  Peretola  we  find  the  same  wringing  of 
hands  and  the  same  agonized  expression. 
This  is  his  inheritance  from  Ghiberti  and 
the  trecentists,  as  we  may  see  by  compar- 
ing this  relief  with  Ghiberti's  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  on  his  earlier  gates  for 
the  baptistery  at  Florence.  The  Christ  is 
also  very  similar  to  the  Peretola  type  and 
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does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Federighi 
tomb,  though  it  resembles  less  the  Christs 
in  Luca's  relief  in  the  Florentine  Cathedral. 
Similarly  if  we  should  examine  seriatim 
the  Madonnas  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  their 
differences  would  be  even  more  striking 
than  their  resemblances.  Even  his  S. 
Johns  represent  to  us  different  individuals, 
but  on  this  account  we  need  not  reject  this 
S.  John  as  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  especially 
as  the  Ascension  relief  at  Florence  contains 
heads  of  the  same  general  character. 

[Abstract  from  an  article  in  thu  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2.] 


THE  OTHER   SIDE  OF  INTOLERANCE. 

By  ALFRED  P.  DENNIS. 

In  its  darker  aspect  an  intolerant  spirit 
is  one  which  would  use  coercive  measures 
to  suppress  intellectual  forces  dangerous  to 
itself.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  occasions 
when  forbearance  and  other  noble  qualities 
cease  to  be  virtues.  It  is  commonly  in- 
sisted that  conduct  ought  to  be  altruistic ; 
yet  it  is  shown  that  beyond  a  certain  limit 
altruistic  action  fails  to  bless  either  giver 
or  receiver. 

In  many  of  its  aspects  Intolerance 
admits  of  rational  defence. 

In  Bonner's  day,  men  went  to  the  stake 
for  wrong  views  of  transubstantiation  and 
to  the  gibbet  for  sheep-stealing.  The  harsh 
penalties  are  in  both  cases  abolished.  Has 
there  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
feeling  that  such  offences  once  provoked  ? 
"  Man,"  Shakespeare  observes, "  may  safely 
sin,  securely  never/'  The  safety  of  sinning 
is  commonly  registered  by  the  moral 
standards  of  the  time.  Distinction  must 
be  enforced  between  an  absolute  norm  of 
right  and  the  variable  moral  standards 
imposed  by  custom.  Bacon  suffered  dis- 
grace for  a  venality  which  had  been  safely 
practised  by  his  predecessors  in  the  Chan- 
cellorate. 


1.  It  is  shown  at  the  outset  that  Intol- 
erance does  not  necessarily  imply  low 
ideals  of  conduct.  Religious  persecutors 
contrary  to  popular  judgment  have  in  the 
majority  of  cases  been  men  of  pure  inten- 
tions and  unimpeachable  morals.  Analy- 
sis of  Motives.  Citations  from  History  : 
The  best  Roman  Emperors  were  precisely 
those  who  maltreated  the  early  Christians 
while  the  worst  emperors  were  the  most 
tolerant.  The  supporters  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  were  men  of  sincere  and  honest 
purpose.  The  Puritans  were  a  pure  body 
— tried  by  the  fires  of  proscription.  They 
sailed  the  seas,  subdued  the  forest  and 
planted  a  settlement  in  the  western  wilder- 
ness as  victims  of  religious  intolerance. 
When,  however,  they  encountered  a  Quaker 
with  wrong  views  they  proceeded  to  argue 
him  into  orthodoxy.  Failing  of  this,  they 
hung  him. 

2.  Intolerance  implies  positiveness  of 
principle  and  earnest  sincerity  about  one's 
opinions.  The  majority  of  men  slumber 
on  in  the  complacent  stupor  of  a  sluggish 
indecision,  not  that  their  scheme  of  duty 
is  not  elevated  and  comprehensive,  but 
because  respect  for  this  duty  is  not  more 
strenuous  and  fervid.  Isaiah,  Wiclif, 
Whitefield  and  the  splendid  company  of 
Port  Royal  were  at  war  with  a  prevailing 
system.  They  were  protestant  in  attitude, 
intolerant  in  spirit. 

3.  Intolerance  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  progress  as  doubt  is  the  antecedent  of 
new  knowledge.  The  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  is  the  precursor  of  every  step 
in  the  social  progress. 

4.  Necessary  dualism  in  scope  of  In- 
tolerance. The  dogmatism  of  dissent. 
The  intolerance  of  the  protestants  noted. 
Nature  of  the  bias  which  leads  one  to  as- 
sociate intolerance  solely  with  the  majority 
which  uses  its  numerical  power  to  oppress 
a  minority.  How  historical  conclusions 
are   vitiated    by   the   bias   of   church,  of 
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patriotism,  etc.    Illustrations.    Intolerance 
is  the  essence  of  dissent. 

5.  The  relation  of  Intolerance  to  con- 
formity. Admits  of  dual  aspect  as  before. 
The  spirit  that  would  enforce  conformity 
predicates  a  spirit  that  lias  created  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  On  the  one  side  we 
perceive  the  inadequacy  of  force  to  crush 
a  man's  opinions.  Men  are  made  hypo- 
crites where  promises  and  threats  are 
employed  to  modify  conviction.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  insisted  that  complete 
toleration  consists  in  a  practical  suspense 
of  judgment.  The  position  of  the  Agnos- 
tic. The  toleration  which  rests  upon 
flaccid  conviction  or  suspended  judgment. 

6.  There  is  the  welhknown  form  of 
toleration  which  springs  from  unthinking 
assent.  Mummeries.  Principle  of  active 
competition  and  hard  struggle  as  a  condi- 
tion of  development  cannot  be  suspended 
in  the  case  of  opinions. 

7.  Intolerance  and  Persecution  do  not 
stand  upon  the  same  plane.  The  one  is  a 
thing  of  necessity  consequent  upon  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  only  the  person  who 
holds  that  religious  beliefs  are  essentially 
uncertain  or  essentially  unimportant  can 
sweepingly  condemn  religious  intolerance. 
Persecution  represents  one  of  many  expe- 
diencies. A  thousand  dismal  failures 
cause  us  to  look  with  confidence  to  the  day 
of  complete  abandonment  of  attempts  to 
coerce  opinions.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  such  anticipation  for  intoler- 
ance is  justified  nor  in  the  name  of  the 
principles  it  represents  are  we  ready  to 
hail  such  a  day  with  a  feeling  of  unmixed 
gratification. 

[Abstract  of  paper  presented  under  requirement  of 
South  East  Club  University  Fellowship  in  Social 
Science.] 


EQUALITY. 
By    ALFRED   P.  DENNIS. 

Any  attempt  to  solve  social  problems  by 
a  priori  speculations  must  be  hazarded 
with  extreme  caution  and  with  greatly 
moderated  expectation  of  favorable  results. 

Equally  untrustworthy  are  deductions 
for  special  cases  drawn  from  ethical  prin- 
ciples. While  all  the  homilies  of  the  cen- 
tury have  not  sufficed  to  bring  out  a  single 
new  moral  truth  and  the  ordinary  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong  existed 
before  the  law  was  given  from  Sinai,  yet 
the  personal  element  always  enters  to 
vitiate  the  data  and  shut  out  exactness  of 
conclusion. 

The  empirical  method  would  seem  to 
afford  the  safest  guide  but  our  anticipations 
become  greatly  diminished  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
Public  Acts  meet  with  complete  and  partial 
repeal.  The  advocates  of  Equality  de- 
mand it  in  the  name  of  Justice. 

What  is  Justice  ?  In  seeking  a  defini- 
tion, Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  Montesquieu, 
Henry  George,  simply  paraphrase  the 
"  New  Commandment."  If  justice  consists 
in  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  do  what 
he  will,  provided  he  infringe  not  the  equal 
freedom  of  any  other  man,  a  judicial  cal- 
culus is  needed  of  competency  to  deter- 
mine in  integers  and  fractions  all  questions 
of  infringement.  The  individual  with 
selfish  bias  is  bound  to  recognize  his  own 
claims  of  unimpeded  activities.  He  is 
equally  sure  to  have  a  less  acute  conscious- 
ness of  the  limits  upon  this  freedom  im- 
posed by  the  existence  of  men  having 
precisely  similar  claims. 

Inequality  is  bound  to  assert  itself  where 
conduct  is  in  any  degree  egoistic.  A  com- 
plete  change  in  human  nature  is  the  neces- 
sary co-efficient  of  highly  developed  altru- 
ism that  would  secure  perfect  equality. 
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It  appears  that  the  battle  for  Equality 
will  never  be  won  on  the  ground  of  so- 
called  natural  right.  Tbe  spurious  saw- 
that  the  world  owes  one  a  living  assumes 
a  not  uncommon  belief  in  the  natural  right 
of  the  individual  to  have  work  found  for 
him  to  do  or  bread  found  for  him  to  eat. 

An  eminent  thinker,  in  his  theory  of 
the  Universe,  viewed  the  world  as  a  col- 
lection of  mutually  independent  parts. 
The  contra-positive  of  such  a  monadistic 
view  of  nature  is  found  in  the  monistic 
doctrine  that  conceives  of  the  world  as  a 
single  system  the  nature  of  whose  parts  is 
predetermined  by  that  of  the  whole.  The 
monadistic  view  of  justice  assumes  for  the 
individual  absolute  natural  rights  existent 
from  the  beginning  and  quite  independent 
of  social  relations. 

Injustice  is  suffered  when  these  rights 
are  denied.  Under  the  monistic  view  the 
existence  of  social  organization  is  assumed 
and  the  individual  is  regarded  as  owing 
obligations  to  and  deriving  rights  from  the 
state.  The  former  view  neglects  the  ele- 
ment of  sympathy.  Under  it  the  problem 
of  social  well  being  is  reduced  to  the  simple 
effort  of  rendering  to  each  his  asserted 
natural  rights.  When  nature  is  so  careless 
of  a  single  life,  when  the  career  of  the 
strongest  is  largely  a  record  of  ideals 
missed — the  life  of  man  on  earth  must  be 
regarded  as  a  failure  under  their  extreme 
individualistic  view.  Solidarity  is  the  law 
that  unites  men  by  making  them  recipro- 
cally necessary. 

The  man  in  whom  the  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy is  strong  will  not  sit  with  folded 
hands  in  the  miserable  circle  of  apathy  or 
idleness,  but  recognizing  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  to  be  done  labor  on  with  more 
humility,  but  not  less  enthusiasm.  The 
term  "  organism  "  has  been  applied  to 
society  until  the  word  has  a  stale  scholas- 
tic flavor.  It  is  only  this  view  coupling 
as  it  does  the  rights  of  the  individual  with 


his  corresponding  obligations  to  society 
which  adequately  satisfies  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  The  right  of  all  to 
equal  opportunities  is  not  gainsaid.  Since 
Equality  arises  from  unalterable  nature 
and  inevitable  chance  an  asserted  right  of 
all  to  equal  rewards  is  a  libel  upon  nature. 

The  parable  of  the  laborers  who  received 
every  man  a  penny  for  unequal  hours  of 
work,  while  teaching  a  wholesome  lesson 
in  the  inviolability  of  contracts  is  not  de- 
signed to  enforce  sound  economic  truth. 
In  the  competition  of  capacities  men  take 
the  measure  of  inequality.  Before  the 
clash  there  is  capitulation.  Friday — the 
savage — mayhap,  the  physical  superior, 
lays  down  his  arms  at  the  feet  of  a  Crusoe. 

A  certain  Procrustes  disposed  men  of 
diverse  mould  upon  a  bed  of  iron  and  in- 
humanly tortured  them  into  equality  of 
stature.  Differences  in  capacities  and 
deserts  are  not  less  marked  than  physical 
diversities.  Instead  of  repeating  "  all 
men  are  created  equal,"  reflect  and  deny. 
Instead  of  affirming  that  Equality  is  a 
natural  right,  insist  that  it  is  neither  natural 
nora  right  considered  concretely.  Property 
in  land  furnishes  the  basis  for  study  of 
Equality.  A  necessary  correlation  exists 
between  private  ownership  of  land  and 
material  inequality  which  in  turn  roughly 
but  very  partially  reflects  social  inequality. 

7.  Political  Equality.  Its  theory,  gene- 
sis, forms  and  status  in  America  and 
England,  considered  in  its  bearing  upon 

(a)  Private  Civil  rights. 

(b)  Public  rights  as  including  (1)  Eligi- 
bility to  office  (2)  The  Electoral  franchise. 

II.  Social  Equality.  To  what  extent 
attainable  ?  Theories  of  Rousseau,  Jeffer- 
son, Godwin,  More,  and  others  examined. 
Forms  and  scope  in  America,  England  and 
France  contrasted. 

III.  Material  Equality.  The  Land 
Question  as  viewed  by  Proudhon,  Rous- 
seau, John   Locke,  Herbert  Spencer  and 
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Henry  George.  Inequality  in  the  division 
of  the  soil,  the  "Religion"  of  England 
as  Equality  is  that  of  France.  American 
habit  discourages  entails.     How  the  law 


of  bequest  may  become  the  hand-maid  of 
Equality. 


[Abstract  of  paper  read  before  meeting  of  Histori- 
cal Seminary  of  Princeton.] 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


Straight  Sermons  to  Young  Men  and 
Other  Human  Beings.  By  Henry  van 
Dyke,  D.D.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     1893. 

These  sermons,  ten  in  number,  were 
written  originally  by  Dr.  van  Dyke  for  his 
congregation  in  New  York  City,  a  congre- 
gation which  includes  many  young  men. 
They  were  afterwards  preached,  with  one 
exception,  in  college  chapels  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  elsewhere.  Their 
aim  is  stated  by  the  author  in  his  preface 
to  be  "^nothing  else  than  to  help  people 
be  good,  which  is  the  hardest  and  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world."  The  subjects  of  the 
ten  sermons  are  :  "  A  Man  ;  Faith  ;  Cour- 
age ;  Power;  Redemption;  Abraham's 
Adventure ;  Solomon's  Choice ;  Peter's 
Mistake;  God  over  All;  The  Horizon." 
These  are  all  treated  with  the  plainness 
and  directness  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  rightly 
regards  as  the  most  useful  characteristics 
of  sermons  to  young  men.  Dr.  van  Dyke 
probably  does  not  mean  to  advocate  a  par- 
tial and  fragmentary  theology  when  he 
says  in  his  preface :  "  It  is  good  for  us  all 
not  to  waste  our  time  in  speculating  about 
those  mysteries  of  theology  which  lie 
beyond  the  horizon,  but  rather  to  content 
ourselves  with  proving  the  value  of  a  short 
creed,  honestly  believed  and  thoroughly 
applied."  Nor  is  there  any  necessary  an- 
tithesis in  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the 
last  sermon :  "  The  world  waits,  and  we 
must   pray   and   labour,  not  for   a  more 


complete  and  logical  theology,  but  for  a 
more  real  and  true  living  Christianity." 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Phillips 
Brooks.  J.  H.  Dulles. 


The  French  War  and  the  Revolution. 
The  American  History  Series.  By  Wil- 
liam Milligan  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
Professor  in  Princeton  University.  Pp. 
xxii :  409.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Fisher  of  Yale.  It  covered 
the  early  colonial  period  down  to  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  This  the  second 
volume  continues  the  story  through  the 
American  Revolution.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  which  will  bring  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  Reconstruction  are  to  be  written 
respectively  by  President  Walker  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Prof.  Burgess  of  Columbia. 

So  far  as  the  actual  occurrences  of  these 
two  wars  were  concerned,  there  is  little  to 
add  to  what  has  previously  been  said.  In 
the  external  history  of  these  times  there  is 
a  general  concurrence  of  opinion.  What 
is  needed  and  what  the  author  attempts  to 
supply  is  a  unifying  philosophical  com- 
prehension of  this  period.  We  already 
know  the  facts — the  bare  facts.  What  we 
want  is  some  theory  that  will  show  them 
in  their  true  setting  and  in  their  mutual 
relation.  From  the  author's  point  of  view 
the  true  bearings  of  these  events  can  only 
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be  appreciated  when  we  take  a  cosmopoli- 
tan point  of  view.  The  French  War  and 
the  Revolution  he  considers  not  mere  for- 
tuitous points  of  contact  between  nations 
each  of  which  in  isolation  is  working  out 
its  own  historical  destiny,  but  rather  as 
significant  scenes  in  a  single  panorama. 
He  does  not  view  the  French  War  as 
merely  the  reflection  of  a  European  strug- 
gle projected  upon  this  continent,  but 
rather  as  the  natural  outcome  of  two  con- 
tending civilizations  both  of  which  were 
striving  for  supremacy  in  each  continent. 
That  the  wars  coincided  in  time  was  largely 
the  result  of  circumstance.  The  same 
diversity  of  view  would  have  produced 
strife  ultimately,  even  if  the  mother  coun- 
tries could  have  been  blotted  out.  Upon 
this  underlying  theory  the  author  super- 
imposes another  subsidiary  theory,  namely 
that  the  cosmopolitan  struggle  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  different  govern- 
mental forms — congressional  or  parliamen- 
tary— evolved  in  its  course.  Besides  this 
he  aims  to  portray  the  successive  develop- 
ment of  social  states  contemporaneous 
with  growing  political  changes.  Hence 
besides  the  narrative  of  campaigns,  we 
have  the  changes  in  cabinets  and  political 
theories  given  a  chief  place,  no  less  than 
the  social  composition  of  the  population 
at  diileivnt  epochs.  With  this  complex 
aim  unity  of  design  is  not  easily  attained, 
and  the  author  needs  to  keep  himself  well 
in  hand  to  prevent  the  reader  from  ex- 
periencing the  sensation  of  drifting  on  a 
chronological  current  without  any  definite 
expectancy  of  arriving  anywhere.  But 
the  narrative  condenses  the  material  into 
compact  and  available  form,  and  presents 
us  with  a  very  accurate  summary  of  the 
interwoven  streams  of  tendency.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  maps  which  accom- 
pany the  text,  no  less  than  of  the  copious 
index. 

W,  M.  Daniels. 


Division  and  Reunion;  1828-1889.  Pp. 
xix :  326.  Epochs  of  American  History. 
By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Princeton 
University.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1893. 

The  series  entitled  Epochs  of  American 
History  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Hart 
of  Harvard  covers  the  period  from  the 
discovery  of  America  through  the  first 
administration  of  President  Cleveland. 
This  the  last  of  the  three  volumes  begins 
with  Jackson's  administration  and  brings 
the  narrative  practically  down  to  the 
present  date.  As  will  readily  be  imagined 
the  scope  of  the  work  does  not  allow  an 
extended  or  detailed  treatment  of  the 
periods  treated.  The  intention  is  rather 
to  trace  the  rise  and  succession  of  signifi- 
cant historical  movements,  and  thus  to 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
times  than  to  map  out  with  careful  detail 
the  whole  field.  Prof.  Wilson  subdivides 
his  book  into  five  parts,  embracing  respect- 
ively the  survey  of  the  pre-Jacksonian 
order  of  things,  the  transformation  of 
polity  which  began  with  Jackson's  advent, 
the  rise  of  the  Slavery  question,  secession 
and  civil  war,  and  last  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Union.  After  portraying  the  limit- 
ations which  weighed  upon  our  national 
progress  during  the  first  four  decades  of 
the  present  Constitution,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  quickening  influences 
resultant  from  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas  especially  in  the  new  West,  and 
their  transforming  power  for  good  and  evil 
upon  the  idea  of  nationality.  The  debate 
upon  Foot's  resolution,  commonly  called 
the  Great  Debate  in  the  Senate  furnishes 
the  author  an  occasion  to  weigh  the  theory 
of  constitutional  growth.  And  here  his 
conclusions  differ  radically  from  Von 
Hoist's.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  strong  among  a  cer- 
tain school  of  historians  to  allow  that  Von 
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Hoist's  dictum  has  forever  settled  the  his- 
torical question  of  the  legal  right  of  a  state 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Prof.  Wilson's 
conclusion  is  that  under  the  Constitution 
as  originally  understood  the  states  did 
possess  this  legal  right  in  case  of  a  palpa- 
ble infraction  of  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  states;  and  that  the  Constitution  as  it 
had  been  transformed  by  changed  condi- 
tions and  changed  national  ideals  no  longer 
permitted  what  once  it  allowed.  He  even 
asserts  that  "  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
had  individually  become  sovereign  bodies 
when  they  emerged  from  their  condition 
of  subjection  to  Great  Britain  as  colonies, 
and  that  they  had  not  lost  their  individual 
sovereignty  by  entering  the  Union,  was  a 
doctrine  accepted  almost  without  question, 
even  by  the  courts,  for  quite  thirty  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  government." 

Whether  historical  inquiry  will  substan- 
tiate this  extreme  statement  or  not,  there 
is  nothing  but  good  to  be  derived  from 
re-opening  what  has  long  been  regarded 
largely  on  ex  parte  evidence  as  a  solved 
question.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that 
the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  settled 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  original  legal 
status  of  the  right  of  secession.  The  only 
question  at  issue  is  whether  out  of  thirteen 
independent  sovereignties  there  emerged 
instanter  a  unified  nation  whose  constitu- 
tion from  the  outset  denied  the  legal  right 
of  secession.  This  "  Minerva ''  theory  as 
it  has  been  dubbed,  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
modified,  as  deeper  research  and  more  im- 
partial historical  judgment  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  final 
verdict  will  be  that  there  was  no  popular 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  federal  government  thus 
created.  Some  far-seeing  Federalists  like 
Hamilton  in  New  York  and  Wilson  in 
Pennsylvania  had  decided  the  question  the- 
oretically in  advance.     But  the  impression 


made  by  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  various  state  conventions  and 
of  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  time  is 
that  there  was  no  very  uniform  under- 
standing of  the  exact  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed federal  government.  In  one  state 
it  is  the  danger  of  an  oligarchy  or  of  an 
aristocracy  that  is  prominent;  in  another 
the  failure  to  include  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  in 
another  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  trial  by 
Jury,  or  the  destruction  of  existing  issues 
of  paper  money.  Most  curious  of  all  is  the 
nonchalance  with  which  avowed  Federal- 
ists like  Maclaine  and  Iredell  of  North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  imply  the  right  of 
secession  or  its  equivalent  in  extreme  cases. 
For  example  Maclaine  in  his  argument 
(Elliot's  Debates;  Vol.  IX.  pp.  161,  162) 
addresses  the  future  Congress  thus :  "  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  you  cannot  go. 
You  cannot  exceed  the  power  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  You  are  amenable 
to  us  for  your  conduct.  This  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. We  will  disregard  it,  and 
punish  you  for  the  attempt."  And  Iredell 
in  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  old  Con- 
federation still  existed,  although  ten  states 
had  adopted  the  present  Constitution,  in- 
asmuch as  unanimous  consent  was  re- 
quired to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, says  :  "  The  truth  of  that  suggestion 
may  well  be  doubted  on  this  ground  :  when 
the  principles  of  a  constitution  are  violated, 
the  constitution  itself  is  dissolved,  or  may 
be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties 
to  it."     (Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  IX.  p.  230.) 

The  truth  is  the  Constitution  was  in  so- 
lution, and  no  precipitate  in  the  shape  of 
a  uniform  legal  theory  was  yet  visible. 

The  treatment  of  this  point  by  the  author 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  The 
depiction  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
successive  movements,  their  mutual  rela- 
tion, in  fact  the  whole  mise  en  scene  is  ex- 
cellent. The  details  of  the  Silver  Act  of 
1878  are  inexact,  but  this  is  a  minor  de- 
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feet.  The  effect  of  the  hook  will  he  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  revision  of  stereotyped 
historical  verdicts.         W.  M.  Daniels. 

The    Legend   of  the   Holy   Grail,   hy 

Prof.  G.  M.  Harper. 

The  legend  of  Percival  eand  the  Holy 
Grail  is  one  of  extraordinary  vitality. 
Like  that  of  Dr.  Faust  it  is  eternally  old 
and  eternally  new  ;  its  echo  has  been  ring- 
ing from  age  to  age  until  it  resounds  with 
renewed  vigor  in  the  lyre  of  Tennyson  and 
in  the  harmonies  of  Wagner,  filling  all 
hearts  with  sympathy  and  tenderness  and 
the  longing  for  the  ideal.  Like  everything 
vital,  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  has  had 
its  development  and  that  with  a  marked 
tendency  towards  assimilating  the  Chris- 
tian legends.  This  tendency  reached  its 
climax  when  the  Grail,  originally  merely 
a  precious  stone  of  miraculous  virtue,  be- 
came the  emblem  of  Christ's  passion, 
being  accepted  by  the  faithful  as  the  chalice 
used  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper  and 
employed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to 
receive  in  it  the  blood  from  Christ's  wounds 
when  our  Lord's  body  was  taken  from  the 
Cross. 

While  scholars  agree,  more  or  less,  as  to 
the  development  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  they  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
agreeing  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  Christian  in 
its  origin,  say  some ;  it  is  pagan,  say 
others,  while  the  subject  has  all  the  charm 
and  attractiveness  of  a  burning  question 
and  of  a  well  entangled  problem.  Pro- 
fessor Harper  in  his  treatise  "  The 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  which  was  read 
before  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  and  published  by  the  same, 
sides  with  those  who  insist  on  pagan  origin, 
and  endeavors  to  strengthen  their  proof 
by  arguments  of  his  own,  based  chiefiy  on 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  "  Parzival,"  a 
part  of  which  he  renders  in  English  verse. 
H.  C.  0.  Huss. 


Fifty  Stories  from  Aulus  Gellius.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Howell  Westcott,  Ph.D. 
Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon.  1893.  pp. 
IX  and  69. 

These  stories  from  the  Nodes  Atticae  of 
Aulus  Gellius  are  "  intended  to  be  used," 
as  Professor  Westcott  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
"  in  practising  reading  at  sight," — a  prac- 
tice happily  on  the  increase  at  the  present 
time  in  Latin  and  also  Greek  class-rooms 
of  American  colleges. 

For  such  a  purpose  the  miscellany  of  the 
Nodes  Atticae  offers  tempting  opportunities, 
provided  it  is  not  read  en  bloc  or  in  contin- 
uous long  portions,  but  in  selections. 
Aulus  Gellius  is  pre-eminently  the  gossip 
of  Latin  antiquity,  and  while  his  capacity 
for  furnishing  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
reminiscence  and  excerpts  is  apparently 
unlimited,  he  is,  like  other  gossips,  not 
invariably  interesting.  Accordingly  Pro- 
fessor Westcott  has  dealt  firmly  though 
not  severely  with  his  "  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  "  author,  in  selecting  his  modi- 
cum of  fifty  stories  "  not  for  their  inherent 
value,  nor  even  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
average  view  of  the  Nodes  Atticae,"  but 
because  of  "  their  simple,  interesting,  nar- 
rative character." 

Such  selected  tales  are  just  the  thing  for 
sight-reading,  especially  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  recitation,  when  the 
heavier  work  of  the  class  has  been  accom- 
plished and  their  energies  begin  to  Hag. 
The  brevity  and  diversity  of  the  tales  ef- 
fectually dispel  monotony,  awaken  a  pleas- 
ant interest  and  help  to  give  students 
versatility  and  an  almost  conversational 
familiarity  with  that  Latin  antiquity  which 
was  beginning  to  vanish  when  Aulus  Gel- 
lius wrote,  when  it  was  drifting  away 
toward  the  fixity  of  distance,  but  was  still 
a  freshly  vivid  reminiscence. 

Andrew  F.  West. 
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NOTES. 


President  Patton  returned  with  his 
family  from  Bermuda  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks,  much  refreshed  and  invig- 
orated in  health. 


Professor  Frothingham  returned  from  an 
extended  archaeological  tour  through  cen- 
tral Italy,  the  last  week  in  May.  Although 
it  is  premature  at  present  to  announce  the 
result  of  this  exploration,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  is 
the  proof  he  has  adduced  to  the  effect  that 
many  of  the  Christian  churches  which 
are  supposed  to  date  from  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era  really  belong  much  later, 
in  fact,  well  into  the  middle  ages. 


The  following  Professors  will  spend  the 
summer  in  study  in  Europe.  Professor 
Sloane,  who  is  at  work  in  Paris  on  his  life 
of  Napoleon,  will  continue  there  until  the 
close  of  the  summer.  Professor  Harper 
will  pursue  studies  in  Italy  ;  and  Professor 
Marquand  will  continue  on  the  ground  his 
researches  on  the  Delia  Robbia  monu- 
ments. Professor  Westcott  will  devote  his 
summer  to  study  in  the  British  Museum. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Herdler,  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Science,  is  at  present  preparing 
an  edition  of  a  Sj^nish  drama. 


Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  who 
accepted  a  call  to  be  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  is  already  on  the 
ground  making  preparations  for  his  lab- 
oratory and  other  courses  in  the  fall. 


Professor  Fine's  short  treatise  on  the 
Number  System  in  Algebra  is  about  to  be 
translated  into  French. 


Of  the  five  new  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  or  finished  on  the  campus  during 
the  present  scholastic  year,  three  are  now 
completed  and  ready  for  occupation,  and 


the  other  two  are  still  in  progress.  The 
Isabella  McCosh  Infirmary  is  completed 
and  furnished.  Mrs.  Hill,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin  Hill,  has  been  ap- 
pointed matron  and  is  now  in  charge. 
Although  the  building  is  admirably 
planned  and  equipped,  there  is  still  need 
of  a  small  endowment  fund  to  provide  for 
its  running  expenses.  The  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  friend  or  friends  of  the  college 
will  promptly  furnish  this  much  needed 
endowment.  Whig  and  Clio  Halls  are 
erected  and  sufficiently  finished  and  fur- 
nished inside  to  be  occupied.  The  com- 
mencement meetings  this  year  were  held 
in  the  new  buildings.  The  general  effect 
of  the  two  buildings  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. They  have  a  chaste  dignity 
of  their  own  and  make  a  graceful 
completion  of  the  old  open  quadrangle 
which  stands  around  the  cannon.  The 
exterior  of  Alexander  Hall  is  substantially 
completed  apart  from  some  of  the  decora- 
tion. The  main  work  is  being  done  on  the 
interior  and  although  the  scaffolding 
prevents  a  just  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  audience  room,  it  is 
plain  that  the  interior  effects  will  be  very 
rich  and  imposing.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  though  not  complete  in  all 
its  interior  decorations,  at  some  time  in 
the  autumn.  The  Brokaw  Memorial 
structure,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Brokaw 
Field,  is  built  but  not  finished  inside  as 
yet.  The  grading  on  the  field  has  been 
partially  accomplished.  Additional  exca- 
vation and  terracing  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  plan  fully.  A  tablet  in  memory 
of  Frederick  Brokaw  lias  been  prepared 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  Brokaw  Memorial 
building. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SHORT  STORIES  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 


Stories  of  New  York. 

Five  Stories  by  Annie  Eliot,  Bliss  Perry, 
George  A.  Hibbard,  John  S.  Wood, 
and  Edith  Wharton. 


Stories  of  the  Railway. 

Four  Stories  by  George  A.  Hibbard, 
Charles  S.  Davison,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  and  A.  C.  Gordon. 


Stories  of  the  South. 

Four  Stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Harrison  Rob- 
ertson, and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


Each  volume  illustrated,  16mo,  uncut  edges,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents  ;  half  calf  ,  $1.50. 

«N  a  transparent  wrapper  fastened  by  a  gold  seal  appear  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  creations  of  the  book- 
maker's fancy,  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  to  be  issued  under  the  general  title  "  Stories  from  Scribner." 
Only  those  who  have  regularly  read  Scribner's  have  any  idea  of  the  delightful  contents  of  these  volumes,  for 
they  contain  some  of  the  best  short  stories  written  for  this  periodical." — Boston  Times. 


Day  and   Night  Stories. 

Second  Scries.       By   T.  R.  SULLIVAN. 
i2mo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  writes  like  a  clever  man  of 
the  world  who  has  a  finished  style  and  makes 
his  studies  from  life." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Stories  of  a  Western  Town. 

By  Octave  Thanet.     Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
i2mo,  $1.25. 

"  Good,  wholesome,  and  fresh.     The  Western  character  has 
never  been  better  presented." — Boston  Courier. 


HOW   TO    KNOW  THE    WILD   FLOWERS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers.      By 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.     With  over  100  illustrations  by  Marion  Sat- 
terlee.     Eighth  Thousand.     Square  i2mo,  $1.50  net. 
From  a  letter  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller:  "  It  is  exactly  what  has  long  been  wanted  by  one 

who  loves  nature  and  longs  to  be  formally  introduced — so  to  speak — that  is,  to  know  her  treasures 

by  name,  but  who  has  not  time  to  study  botany.     Your  arrangement  by  colors  is  a  great  help  to 

ready  reference,  and  the  illustrations  are  invaluable.1' 

Art  Out  of  Doors. 

Hints   on    Good    Taste    in    Gardening.       By   Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  a  charming  volume  and  one  whose  value  will  be  per- 
manent. Those  who  own  country  places  and  those  who  some 
day  may  own  them  will  highly  value  it." — Boston  Times. 


Art  for  Art's  Sake. 

Seven   University    Lectures 

on  the  Technical  Beauties  of  Painting.     By  JOHN 
C.  Van  Dyke.  With  24  illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

"The  best  treatise  on  the  technic  of  painting,  for  general 
readers,  that  is  at  present  obtainable." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


WAGNER   AND    HIS    WORKS. 

The  Story  of  his  Life,  with  Critical  Comments.     By  Henry  T.  Finck.     With 
Portraits.     2  vols.,  121110,  $4.00. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  best  biography  of  Wagner  that  has  appeared  in  English,  if  not  really  the 
best  that  has  appeared  in  any  language.  Wagner's  life  and  work  are  honestly  and  admiringly 
set  forth,  and  the  volumes  are  a  monument  of  earnest  and  careful  devotion  that  commands 
attention  and  respect." — Philadelphia  Times. 


Women  of  the 
Valois  Court. 

From  the   French  of  IMBERT   DE  SAINT-AMAND. 
With  Portraits.      121110.  $1  25. 

"  Saint-Amand  has  written  nothing  more  attractive  than  this 
volume.  The  art  of  historical  biography  was  never  more 
pleasingly  exemplified." — Boston  Beaton. 


An  Adventure  in  Photography. 

Illnslniied    from    Photographs  by  the  Adventurers. 
1!)'  Octave  Thankt.     121110,  $1.50  net. 

A  book  of  practical  value  to  every  amateur  photographer. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  the  author's  own  experience,  and  is  full 
of  hints  and  suggestions  presented  with  all  the  writer's  well- 
known  cleverness  of  style. 


HOMES    IN    CITY    AND    COUNTRY. 


By  various  authors.      With  100  illustrations.      8vo.  $2.00. 

"A  beautiful  book.      It  abounds  in  suggestions  of  great  value  to  every  lr 
as  to  be  not  only  entertaining,  but  most  useful  " — Chicago  Iuier-Ocean. 

ISLAND  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The    Beach     of     Falesa,  The    Bottle     Imp,   and     Isle    of    Voices.  By   Robert 

Louis  Stevenson.     Illustrated.    121110,  $1.25. 

"  Some   of  the  most  characteristic  and  best  work  of  Stevenson." — Boston  Traveller. 


!>i  a  beautiful  home,  and  is  made  so  practical 


Social  Strugglers. 

By  Prof.  H.  II.  Boyf.sen.     121110.  $1  25. 

"  Prof.  Royesen  understands  American  life,  and  he  has  delin- 
eated it  in  this  novel  with  vigor  and  grace." — Boston  Beacon. 

Arthur  Bonnicastle. 

By  T.  G.  Holland.      New  Edition  in  paper  covers. 
I2mo.      Illustrated.      50  cents. 
"  A  well-told,  vigorous  story." — Chicago  hiterior. 


In    Blue    Uniform. 

By  G.I.Putnam.    i2mo,$i.oo. 

Mr.  Putnam's  novel  contains,  as 
the  background  for  a  delicately  and 
skilfully  constructed  love  story,  a 
series  of  charmingly  realistic  pictures 

of  garrison  life  in  the  West,  in  which  the  typical  characters  of 
a  post  community  are  portrayed  with  rare  fidelity  to  the  local 
atmosphere. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743=745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Twenty-    already  indorse  Milne's  High  School  Algebra  for  their  pre- 
QPVpn  paratory  work  ;  hundreds  of  superintendents  and  teachers 

f^    ||  prefer  it  to  any  other  Algebra  which  they  are  acquainted 

v^u  &ti>  wjtj1  You  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  book  from  reading 
these  opinions  than  from  anything  we  can  say  here.  Send  us  your 
address  for  lull  particulars. 

(3ur  are  already  large,  but  so  are  our  facilities  for  handliug  them. 
t\  t  -l  Many  make  their  wants  made  known  to  us  by  letter  and  find 
that  we  satisfactorily  meet  any  need  in  school  books.  This  is 
our  business.  Many  more  would  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of 
purchasing  if  they  knew  of  its  advantages.  The  fact  is  we  send  books 
postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale  price,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  care  and  intelligence  in  filling  orders  we  satisfy  our  patrons. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  in  which  the  best  text  book  is  desired,  cor- 
respond with  us. 

American  Book  Company, 

New  York,  Chicago, 

Cincinnati,  Boston. 


G.    E.    Stechert,    8io    Broadway,   New    York. 

German : 

BORCHERS,  Dr.  W.    Anorganische  Chemie.    Einfiihrung  in  die  Grundlehren  nebst  Leitfaden  d.  anorg.— 

(Jhemisclien  Technologic  &  der  Metallurgie.,  with  27  lllustr. 
BRISSAUD,  E.    Anatomie  du  Cerveau  de  l'homme  2  vols. 
BRUNNHOFER,  H.        Urgeschichte  der  Arier  in    Vorder-  &  Central  asien.       Historisch-geographische 

Untersnchungen.     3  vols. 
DANTE  ALIG  •  IERI,  La  divina  commeHia.     Riveduta  nel  testo  da  Scartazzini.     Edizione  minori. 
DIE  NEUEREN  SPRACHEN.     Zeitschrift  f.  d.   neusprachliehen  Unterricht.    Hrsg.  v.  VV.  Vietor,  1.  Bd.  1. 

H.-fl,  April  1893. 
DUDEN,  Dr.  KONRAD.    Etymologie  der  nenhoehdeutschen  Sprache  mit  ausfuehrlichem  etyraologischen 

Woerterverzeichnis. 
DURKHEIM,  E.     De  la  Division  du  Travail  Social. 

GAUSS,  F.  G.     Die  trigonometischen  u.  polygonometischen  Rechnungen  in  derFeldmesskunst.  2.  Auflage. 
HARNACK,  AD.    Lehre  der  12  Apostel  nebst  Untersuchungen  zur  altesten  Geschichte  der  Kirchenvertas- 

sung  und  des  Kirchenrechts. 
HERMANN,  Dr.  EM.     Wirtschaftliche  Fragen  und  1'roblome  der  Gegenwart.    Studien  z.  reinen  u.  tech- 

nischen  Oekonomik. 
KELLER,  OTTO.     Zur  lateinischen  Sprachgeschichte  vol.  I  :  Lateinische  Etymologien. 
KRAFFT,  Dr.  F.     Organische  Chemie.     With  lllustr. 

LANCIANI,  R.     Korma  urbis  Komae.    (Plan  of  Ancient  Rome) :  to  be  published  in  8  parts. 
LARROUMET,  GUST.  Etudes  de  litterature  et  d'art. 

LAVISSE-RAMBAUD.    llistoire  Generale,  Tome  Premier:  Les  origines  395-1095. 

LEXIS,  W      Die  deutschen  Universitaeten.     Fur  die  Universitaets-ausstellung  in  Chicago.    2  vols. 
NERNST,  Dr.  WALT.     Theoretische  Chemie  voin  Standpunkt  der  Avogadro'  schen  Kegel  u.  d.  Thermo- 

dvnamik.     w,  20  lllustr. 
NEUMEISTER,  RICH.     Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemier :  vol.1.     Ernaehrung. 
NOVICOW,  J.    Les  buttes  entre  soeiftes  huinaines  et  leurs  phases  successives. 
OST,  Dr.  H.     Lehrbuch  der  technisc-hen  Chemie.    v.  ith  206  lllustr.  &  (J  plates.    2  Auflage. 
SACHS,  Dr.  HEINR.     Vortraege  ueber  Ban  u.  Thaetigkeit  des  Grosshirns.     With  HO  lllustr. 
SACHS,  JULIUS.     Gesammelte  Abhandlungen   ueber  Pflanzen-Physiologie  vol.  11.  :  Wachsthum,  Zellbil- 

dung  u   Reizbarkeit. 
VAN  DER  SMISSEN,  La  population  les  causes  de  ses  progres  et  les  obstacles  qui  en  arretent  l'essor. 
VAUCHY,  EMAN.     La  1erre  :  Evolution  de  la  vie  a  sa  surface  son  pass?,  son  present,  son  avenir.    2  vols. 
VORLESUNGS-VERZEICHNISSEDER  UNIVERSITAETEN,  Techn.  Landw.  u.  thieraerztlichenHochschu- 

lenetc.     Deutsehlands  Oesterreichs  u.  d.  Schweiz.    Hrsg.  nai-h  amtlichen  Ausgaben. 
WUNDT,  WILH.    Grundzuege  der  physiologischen  Psychologie  1.  Hd.     With  143  lllusi.    4.  umgearbeitete 

Auflage. 

G.    E.    Stechert,    8io    Broadway,     New    York. 


B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED    1848) 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

812  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


JUST   PUBLISHED: 

BEUGMANN,     Comparative    Grammar  Limited  edition  of  100  copies  for  America,  large 

of  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages.     Vol.  III.,  8vo.  cloth,  $6.00  net. 

cloth,  $3.25  net.     [Vols.  I.  and  II.,  cloth,  $9.40  ENGELIYLANN-ANDERSON.   Pictorial 

net.]     The   fourth   and   concluding   volume   of  Atlas  to  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.   Illustrated, 

this,  the  most   important   contribution    to  com-  folio,  cloth,  83.00. 

parative  philology  since   Bopp's  Grammar,  with  PLUGEL'S    Great    Dictionary.      German- 
full  index,  will  appear  next  year.  English,  1  vol.     English-German,  2  vols.    Three 

stout  4to  volumes,  full  sheep,  $16.50;  half  mo- 

DIEHL,    CHARLES.       Excursions    in  rocco  $18  00 

Greece  to  the   Recently  Explored  Sites  of  Clas-  BARQN    QMPTEDA'S    MEMOIRS:     A 

sical  Interest.     1  vol     crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $2  00.  Hanoverian-English    Officer  a   Hundred    Years 

A  popular  account  or  recent  excavations,  ulus-  .           rn        ,  ,  °,  ,      T   .      tt-,,      w.i          ±     -.. 

{  f  Ago.     iranslated  by  John  Hill.     With  portrait. 

trated-  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 

HUTTON.      Old    Sword-Play.     The  Sys-  PERTHES,    Pocket    Atlas    of    Ancient 

terns  of  Fence  in  vogue  during  the   16th,  17th  Geography.      24   maps   with  index  of  7000 

and  18th  centuries.      With  57  plates  and  portrait  names.     Cloth,  90c. 

ESTABLISHED   1818. 


BROOKS     BROTHERS, 

Broadway,    cor.  22d  Street,   New  York  City. 

Clothing  and   Furnishing  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


Announcing  the  completion  of  our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer  of  1893,  we  beg 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  articles  of  special  note. 

Scotch  and  English  suitings,  quiet  in  pattern  and  color,  in  "  all-the-year-round 
and  "  tropical  "  weights  ;  soft  finished  vicunas  for  style  and  comfort  rather  than  hard 
wear  ;  and  all  shades  of  gray  worsteds  which,  combining  "  good  style  "  with  durability, 
we  can  safely  recommend. 

Several  new  classes  of  garments,  which  we  introduce  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  some  very  decided  changes  in  cut  from  the  fashions  of  last  year.  The  quality  of 
our  Ready  made  garments  needs  no  especial  mention. 

Our  Furnishing  Department  embraces  about  everything  in  that  line,  including 
seasonable  novelties,  such  as  Scotch  knit  stockings,  Highland  gaiters  and  other  articles 
appropriate  for  rough  wear  in  the  country. 

Catalogues,  samples  and  rules  for  self  measurement  sent  on  application. 


G.  SGHIRMER 


1 


PUBLISHER    •    AND    •    IMPORTER    *    OF 

*  MUSIC  * 

Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States  for 

t^ditior]  f\u^er\er,     (London]    ar\d       Edition  peters      \Li>eipzicj.) 
35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


BE^K®^    ^J@Q®Jh%@M.m%<@yMM. 


heintz,  albert. 

"  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg"  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a  Musical 
Explanation,  with  84  Examples  in  Notes 
accompanying  the  Text.  Translated  from 
the  second  German  Edition  by  J.  H. 
Cornell.     Flex,  cloth, net, 

KLAUWELL,  DR.  OTTO. 

On  Musical  Execution.  An  Attempt  at  a 
systematic  Exposition  of  the  same,  pri- 
marily with  Reference  to  piano-playing. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker.  Flex, 
cloth, net, 

KOBBE,  GUSTAV. 

Richard  Wagner's  Life  and  Works.  2 
Volumes.  Bound  in  cloth,  each,  .  .  net, 
Vol.  I.  Contents  :  Biography,  Bayreuth 
Echoes,  Wagner's  Writings, 
Wagner's  Critics,  Wagner's 
Operas,  Index  to  Biography, 
and  with  11  Illustrations. 


1.00 


75 


1.50 


Vol.11.  Contents:  Introduction,  The 
Rhinegold,  The  Valkyr,  Sieg- 
fried, The  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,  Parsi- 
fal, and  with  8  Illustrations. 


WOLZOGEN,   HANS  von. 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung."  A  new 
Edition,  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole, net,      50 

Guide  through  the  Musical  Motives  of 
Richard  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
With  a  Preface  on  the  Legend  and  the 
Poem  of  Wagner's  Drama,  ....  net,      50 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  Parsifal."  A  new  Edition,  trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Cornell. 


Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE 

EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance 

Society 

OF    THE     UNITED     STATES. 


JANUARY   i,  1893. 

Assets      ....    $153,060,052.01 

Reserve  on  all  existing 
Policies  (4%  Standard), 
and  all  other  liabilities        $121  870,236-52 

Total    Undivided 

Surplus  (4%  Standard), 
including  Special  Re- 
serve of  $2, 500,000  towards 
establishment    of  a   z\°/o 

valuation $31,189,815.49 

$153,060,052  01 

Income     ....    $40,286,23749 

Disbursements  .    .    $24,161,947.34 

New  Assurance  in 
1892         ...    $200,490,316.00 

Outstanding    As- 
surance    .    .    .    850,962,245.00 

The  Society  has  about  double  the  Surplus  of  any 
other  life  assurance  company,  a  larger  Income,  a 
larger  number  and  amount  of  policies  in  force,  and 
transacts  a  larger  annual  new  business  than  any  other 
life  assurance  company  ia  the  world. 

But  the  Directors  of  the  Society  deem  the  quality 
of  its  risks  and  the  economy  of  its  management  more 
important  than  the  volume  of  new  business  obtained. 

While  the  expenses  of  management  of  the  Society 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  less  than  those  of 
other  prominent  companies  they  show  a  further  im- 
provement in  1892,  indicated  by  a  reduction  of  i  per 
cent,  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  total  income,  which 
represents  a  saving  to  policy  holders  of  $800,000  during 
the  year. 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  management  of  the 
Society  is  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  more  judicious 
economy,  if  possible,  than  ever  before,  with  special 
regard  to  the  earning  of  SURPLUS,  out  of  which 
DIVIDENDS  are  made  for  policy-holders. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President, 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  V.-P. 

New   Jersey   Agency,   784    Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  C.   ERSILE,  Manager. 
C.   P.  NAGEL,  Cashier. 

ELMER  E.  DEY,   RESIDENT  AGENT,  PRINCETON,  N,  J. 


BANKERS, 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

SECURITIES    FOR     INVESTMENT. 


160  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


Lawrertceyille    School 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  FOUNDATION. 


Capacity  of  Institution  enlarged  to  receive  300  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Boys  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  elementary 
English  studies. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  from  $100  to  $300. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head  Master. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

No  small  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  the  completeness  with 
which  he  organized  and  the  indefatigable 
industry  with  which  he  carried  out  in  its 
manifold  details  the  programme  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Education  held 
in  Chicago  last  July. 

The  two  departments  of  the  Congress  of 
most  interest  from  a  university  point  of 
view  were  those  devoted  to  Philosophy 
and  to  Higher  Education,  and  in  both  of 
these  Princeton  was  accorded  a  generous 
representation.  Ex-President  McCosh  was 
made  chairman  oftheCongress  on  Rational 
Psychology,  which  was  virtually  a  congress 
on  pure  philosophy,  and  Professor  Ormond 
was  made  first  vice-president  of  the  same 
body.  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
Professor  West  of  Princeton  secretary,  of 
the  Congress  on  Higher  Education.  Of  the 
papers  read,  one  was  by  Ex-President  Mc- 
Cosh on  "Reality."  Professor  Ormond 
read  a  paper  on  ''Primitive  Truths,"  Pro- 
fessor Woodrow  Wilson  on  "The  Need  of 
Requiring  an  Antecedent  Liberal  Educa- 
tion of  Students  in  Professional  Schools," 
and  Professor  West  on  "The  Evolution  of 
Liberal  Education." 

Among  the  American  college  and  uni- 


versity presidents  who  were  in  attendance 
were  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,Ex- President  McCosh  of  Prince- 
ton, President  Angell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  President  Low  of  Columbia 
College,  President  Harper  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Bishop  Keane,  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
The  sessions  lasted  three  mornings  and 
were  very  well  attended.  Probably  some 
twenty  college  presidents  and  nearly  a 
hundred  professors,  as  well  as  the  head- 
masters of  several  important  secondary 
schools,  were  in  attendance  on  the  Con- 
gress in  the  department  devoted  to  higher 
education. 

A  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of 
this  department  will  be  issued  this  winter, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
dicate what  were  the  chief  questions  of 
interest  and  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the 
Congress  regarding  these  questions.  One 
of  them  was  the  proper  relation  of  profes- 
sional schools  to  universities.  The  position 
was  taken  amid  general  approval  that  the 
only  hopeful  way  of  organizing  profes- 
sional studies  was  to  connect  professional 
schools  with  a  central  university  faculty 
of  pure  culture,  instead  of  erecting  isolated 
or  independent  faculties.  The  irrepressi- 
ble problem  of  the  relation  of  Greek  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  elicited  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion and  the  strongest  expiession  of 
opinion  of  any  of  the  subjects.    It  is  most 
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gratifying  to  those  who  believe  in  a  gen- 
eral culture  including  the  classics  and 
marked  with  its  own  traditional  degree, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  congress 
was  overwhelmingly,  indeed  almost  unan- 
imously, in  favor  of  Greek  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  liberal  culture  and  prime 
requisite  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
The  abundant  testimony  presented  by 
Professor  Hale  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago from  eminent  scientific  as  well  as 
literary  men  in  support  of  Greek  produced 
a  deep  impression.  A  third  question  which 
received  much  attention  was  the  proper 
protection  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Doctor  of  Science.  Here  again 
the  opinion  was  all  one  way,  that  is,  against 
the  degradation  to  which  the  Doctor's  de- 
gree has  been  subjected  and  in  favor  of 
concerted  inter-university  action  which 
will  put  a  reproach  upon  any  institution 
which  either  awards  the  Doctor's  degree 
under  low  standards  or  gives  it  to  any 
man  for  any  reason  except  scholarly  merit. 
A  resolution  was  passed  constituting  a 
committee  to  organize  such  action  as  may 
be  advisable.  This  committee  consists  of 
President  Gilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
as  chairman,  with  Presidents  Dwight  of 
Yale,  Patton  of  Princeton,  Harper  of  Chi- 
cago, Angell  of  Michigan  and  Low  of 
Columbia. 

The  present  condition  of  undergraduate 
American  student  life  was  touched  upon 
in  several  ways.  In  regard  to  athletics  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  they 
should  be  maintained  as  being  on  the 
whole  beneficent.  It  was,  however,  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  danger  of  excesses 


was  marked  in  so  many  ways,  especially 
in  intercollegiate  games,  that  better  organi- 
zation was  imperative.  The  question  of 
college  secret  societies  was  debated.  Here 
there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion.  Still 
the  action  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
discouraging  the  formation  of  secret  socie- 
ties (thus  closely  though  not  exactly  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Princeton)  was  the 
subj  ect  of  favorable  comment.  The  acti  v  ity 
of  college  students  in  the  neglected  parts 
of  large  cities  and  the  work  of  "university 
settlements"  likewise  came  in  for  com- 
mendation. There  were  no  set  papers  or 
discussions  on  specifically  religious  themes. 
Nevertheless  the  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
gress was  distinctly  Christian.  This  ap- 
peared in  the  opening  address  of  President 
Gilman,  in  the  closing  addresses  of  Presi- 
dent Angell  and  Bishop  Keane,  in  casual 
remarks  by  other  speakers  and  manifesta- 
tions of  approval  by  the  audience.  The 
Congress  on  Higher  Education  was  a  more 
representative  university  gathering  than 
had  been  hitherto  held  in  this  country. 
Taken  as  a  whole  its  spirit  was  temperate, 
but  its  convictions  were  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  disciplinary  liberal  culture, 
of  organization  and  training,  as  opposed 
to  lax  standards  or  unregulated  study,  and 
in  favor  of  an  academic  morality  and  relig- 
ion which  should,  be  Christian. 

The  presence  of  a  number  of  foreign 
delegates,  some  of  them  men  of  high  dis- 
tinction, at  this  and  other  departments  of 
the  Congress  was  a  pleasant  feature,  and 
contributed  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  character  of  the  discussions  mate- 
rially. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  DELLA ROBBIA  MON- 
UMENTS OUTSIDE  OF  ITALY. 


By  ALLAN  MARQUAND. 


fa* 


Having  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  monuments  of  the  Delia  Robbia  school 
in  Italy  I  was  the  better  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate those  which  had  been  transported 
to  the  museums  and  private  collections  of 
northern  Europe.  These  are  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Every- 
where I  received  kind  treatment  from  the 
directors  of  museums,  and  every  facility 
was  afforded  me  to  make  notes  and  take 
photographs.  In  the  South  Kensington 
museum  one  finds  as  many  as  sixty  ex- 
amples. The  majority  of  these  came  from 
the  Campana  collection,  and  were  not 
selected  with  much  discrimination.  How- 
ever there  are  here  some  objects  of  special 
interest.  One  of  these  is  a  sketch  in  stucco 
by  Luca  della  Robbia  for  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  choir  gallery,  which  once  adorned 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  It  shows  the 
evidence  of  rapid  workmanship,  but  the 
composition  is  retained  in  the  marble 
panel  with  some  interesting  corrections. 
There  are  two  unglazed  terracottas  by 
Luca  here  and  one  large  glazed  medallion. 
Andrea  della  Robbia  is  less  well  repre- 
sented, as  the  important  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  is  certainly  by  some  other  artist. 
There  is  a  beautiful  Madonna  by  him  in 
this  collection,  and  the  two  candelabra 
bearing  angels  are  his  also.  Material 
enough  is  afforded  by  the  remaining  mon- 
uments to  puzzle  the  best  connoisseurs. 
The  attributions  are  not  well  made  and 
would  merely  confuse  the  student  who 
sought  to  derive  from  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  styles  to  be  found  in  this 
school  of  sculpture.     In  the  collection  of 


Sir  Charles  Robinson  I  found  an  unglazed 
medallion  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  at- 
tended by  six  angels,  an  early  Luca  under 
the  influence  of  Ghiberti.  As  I  afterwards 
met  with  four  replicas  of  this  medallion 
in  other  collections  I  was  obliged  to 
conclude  that  these  medallions,  though 
very  beautiful,  are  in  all  probability  cast 
from  a  bronze,  the  whereabouts  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  medallion  of  the  Madonna  with 
angels,  lately  acquired  by  the  Louvre  from 
the  Spitzer  sale.  A  stucco  of  this  monu- 
ment signed  on  the  back  as  made  in  the 
year  1428  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
Oxford.  When  in  Paris  I  took  photo- 
graphs in  the  Louvre,  the  Cluny  and 
Sevres  museums,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  and  in  the  private  collections  of  M. 
Foulc  and  M.  Courajod.  The  Louvre, 
like  the  South  Kensington,  contains  Rob- 
bia works  of  little  value,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  Campana  collection.  Besides 
the  medallion  from  the  Spitzer  sale,  a 
copy  of  the  Madonna  and  six  angels  and 
a  stucco  of  the  Madonna  and  four  saints 
illustrate  the  work  of  Luca  della  Robbia. 
The  Cluny  Museum  is  more  fortunate  in 
possessing  two  large  medallions  of  Tem- 
perance and  Justice  by  Luca,  as  well  as 
other  interesting  specimens.  The  Sevres 
Museum,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and 
the  restaurant  on  the  site  of  the  Chateau 
de  Madrid  contain  the  only  known  works 
of  Girolamo  della  Robbia,  but  they  are 
insufficient  to  give  more  than  a  scanty 
conception  of  his  style.  One  of  the  very 
finest  of  Luca  della  Robbia's  works  is  the 
Adoration  in  the  collection  of  M.  Foulc. 
It  is  a  large  medallion  representing  a 
beautiful  Virgin  adoring  the  Child,  while 
four  angels  float  overhead  singing  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis.     It  is  worth  while  to 
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make  the  journe}7  to  Europe  to  see  a  mon- 
ument of  this  quality.  The  impression  it 
makes  outlasts  a  host  of  others. 

After  Paris  I  visited  Frankfort,  where 
there  is  a  large  altarpiece  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Maestro  Giorgio  and  two  good  stuccoes 
which  reflect  the  style  of  Andrea.  In  the 
collection  of  Madame  Vieweg  at  Braun- 
schweig there  is  a  good  S.  Michael  by  An- 
drea, an  unusual  subject  and  very  grace- 
fully treated. 

The  museum  of  Berlin  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode 
as  the  Director  in  charge  of  Renaissance 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  His  keen  ap- 
preciation has  enabled  him  to  make  the 
best  of  somewhat  meagre  resources,  and 
he  is  constantly  adding  to  the  collection. 
There  are  examples  here  of  Luca,  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  della  Robbia  and  other 
members  of  the  school.  The  value  of  an- 
cient reproductions  in  stucco  is  recog- 
nized here  to  a  greater  extent  than  by 
other  museums.  These  monuments,  being 
casts,  preserve  the  composition  and  style 
of  a  sculptor  in  many  cases  where  the 
original  is  lost.  If  we  should  accept  all 
the  attributions  of  Dr.  Bode,  our  knowl- 
edge of  Luca  della  Robbia's  style  would 
be  considerably  enlarged  by  means  of 
these  stucco  reproductions. 

In  Prague  I  saw  a  beautiful  Andrea 
della  Robbia,  and  in  Munich  an  interest- 
ing Holy  Family.  After  my  return  I 
learned  of  the  existence  of  a  Luca  della 
Robbia  in  Boston,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  It  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  later  style  of  the  master.  In 
the  same  collection  is  a  Nativity  made 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Luca,  though 
probably  not  by  his  hand. 

It  will  be  no  small  task  to  describe  and 
classify  the  material  in  hand  and  to  at- 
tribute a  thousand  monuments  to  their 
probable   authors.     Were  it  not  for  the 


photographic  camera  this  labor  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible. 


A    TOUR    IN    THE    ROMAN    PROVINCE. 
By  A.  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Jr. 

I  spent  the  months  of  March  and  April 
in  Italy  gathering  material  for  a  volume 
on  Mediaeval  Art  in  the  Roman  province, 
hoping  to  complete  this  work,  which  had 
been  begun  and  carried  on  during  sev- 
eral previous  visits.  I  had  previously  fol- 
lowed, as  a  rule,  certain  obvious  lines  of 
travel  and  investigation  within  the  Roman 
province,  along  the  old  Roman  roads  and 
to  towns  whose  size  seemed  to  promise  a 
sure  harvest  of  monuments.  While  revis- 
iting many  of  these  places,  this  trip  had 
two  main  objects  :  the  first  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  between  the  Roman 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  of  the 
South,  and,  if  possible,  the  solution  of  the 
question  as  to  which  was  derived  from 
the  other,  or  whether  both  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  common  source  and  flourished 
with  only  a  relation  of  reciprocal  influ- 
ence. And,  secondly,  in  order  to  com- 
pletely investigate  the  Roman  province 
itself,  it  remained  to  go  through  certain 
unpromising  sections,  like  that  between 
Subiaco  and  Alatri.  Expeditions  through 
this  region  are  not  replete  with  comfort, 
and  every  eighth  or  ninth  <hiy  it  was 
necessary  to  return  to  Rome  before  start- 
ing afresh  on  a  new  topographical  loop. 
A  part  of  the  time  was  therefore  given  to 
Rome. 

Rome  itself  is  supposed  to  be  as  famil- 
iar as  an  open  book  to  lovers  of  art,  and 
to  offer  but  infinitesimal  chances  of  nov- 
elty, and  yet  it  was  in  Rome  that  the 
greatest  novelties  came  to  light  this  time, 
although  I  had  lived  there  so  many  years. 
Rome  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
mediaeval  cloisters,  such   as  those  of  S. 
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Lorenzo  and  the  Tre  Fontane  for  the  Ro- 
manesque period,  and  those  of  S.  Sahina, 
S.Giovanni  Laterano  and  S.  Paolo  for  the 
Gothic  period,  and  some  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject are  touched  upon  in  a  study  to  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Archaeology  (see 
summary  on  p.  95).  During  my  visit  I 
heard,  of  a  cloister  attached  to  the  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati,  a  gem  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  probably  built  when  Paschal 
II.  rebuilt  the  church  in  1112,  after  Rob- 
ert Guiscard's  burning  of  the  city.  This 
cloister  is  unknown,  except  to  two  or 
three  students,  because  it  is  attached  to  a 
nunnery.  The  same  reason  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  complete  ignorance  that 
existed  in  regard  to  the  largest  cloister  in 
Rome  —  at  S.  Cosimato  in  Trastevere  — 
which  is  now  being  freed  from  the  masses 
of  masonry  that  have  held  captive  for 
many  years  its  long  rows  of  colonnettes. 
This  monument  is  especially  interesting 
as  standing  at  the  very  head  of  the  new 
departure  in  architecture  during  the  first 
years  of  the  xnr  century.  With  these 
two  conspicuous  examples  of  mediaeval 
cloisters,  unknown  to  all  men  because 
cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  for  centu- 
ries within  nunneries,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  Roman  nunne- 
ries wherever  they  were  connected  with 
churches  and  monasteries  of  ancient  foun- 
dation. But  lack  of  time  and  the  neces- 
sity of  negotiating  for  entrance  has  de- 
ferred the  execution  of  this  plan,  except 
in  one  instance.  A  photographer  was  at 
work  for  me  at  the  old  church  of  S.  Cecilia 
in  Trastevere,  and  it  seemed  well  to  begin 
right  there  this  investigation  of  nunneries. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  fortunate  guess,  for 
an  ancient  cloister  was  found,  formerly 
absolutely  unknown,  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, among  the  very  earliest  in  the  city, 
and  with  a  dated  inscription  of  the  xn 
century — the  only  one  in  Rome. 


Authorities  in  the  history  of  architect- 
ure agree  in  telling  us  that  the  Roman 
basilicas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  anterior  to 
the  Renaissance,  are  all  works  of  the  early 
Christian  period,  between  the  iv  and  ix 
centuries.  They  except  only  a  very  few 
buildings,  such  as  S.  Maria  sopra  Miner- 
va, and  confine  the  share  of  mediaeval 
artists  to  the  mere  remodeling  and  decor- 
ating of  the  earlier  work.  They  also 
assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals  in  the 
Roman  churches  are  classic  originals  from 
ancient  buildings,  and  that  those  which 
are  not  are  early  Christian  imitations. 
As  careful  a  testing  of  these  opinions  as 
the  time  allowed  led  me,  during  this  visit, 
to  believe  them  to  be  quite  false,  and  to 
conclude  that :  (1)  the  great  majority  of 
the  churches  in  Rome,  anterior  to  the 
Renaissance,  are  both  in  construction  and 
decoration  substantially  works  of  the  xn 
and  xin  centuries ;  and  (2)  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  classic  capitals  used  were  mediae- 
val imitations  by  the  same  artists,  and 
not  classic  originals,  being  but  one  side  of 
a  pre-Renaissance  classic  revival  which 
the  Roman  school  attempted  in  the  xn 
century,  and  for  which  it  has  never  re- 
ceived due  credit.  It  is  true  that  while 
such  a  thesis  is  easy  to  prove  in  regard  to 
decorative  details,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prove  in  regard  to  the  constructive 
parts.  The  present  be-stuccoed,  be-decor- 
ated  and  re-modelled  condition  of  the 
Roman  basilicas  makes  a  thorough  struc- 
tural examination  of  their  walls  impossi- 
ble. And  yet  this  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  determine  scientifically  what  part  of 
the  old  foundation  belongs  to  the  early 
Christian,  what  to  the  mediaeval  period. 

For  example,  at  the  great  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  outside  the  walls,  the  upper  walls 
of  the  nave  seem  to  have  the  character- 
istics of  the  early  Christian  period  when 
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the  church  was  first  built ;  at  the  same 
time  the  Ionic  capitals  of  the  two  great 
rows  of  columns  which  support  the  walls 
are  evidently  of  the  period  of  the  recon- 
struction by  Honorius  III.  early  in  the  xiii 
century.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in  order 
to  insert  these  capitals,  some  advanced 
mechanical  contrivance,  with  which  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  credit  the  Middle 
Ages,  must  have  been  used  in  order  to 
support  the  walls  for  quite  a  length  of 
time.  While  this  seems  to  be  an  example 
of  the  substitution  of  a  straight  architrave 
for  a  row  of  round  arches,  there  is  a 
corresponding  case  of  the  reverse  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  At  this 
famous  little  church  radical  restorations 
are  being  carried  on  this  year,  and  have 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  mediaeval  series 
of  round  arches  were  substituted  in  the 
xii  century  for  the  early  Christian  archi- 
trave. Certain  other  churches  are  entirely 
the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  without  even 
a  remnant  of  earlier  work;  perhaps  the 
finest  instance  of  this  for  the  xn  century 
is  the  superb  basilica  of  S.  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere. 

Up  to  the  present  time  those  few  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
mediaeval  school  regarded  it  as  the  best 
example  of  the  development  of  a  harmo- 
nious style  of  decoration  in  all  branches 
of  mosaic,  fresco  and  sculpture,  applied 
to  cloisters,  porches,  pavements,  pulpits, 
altar  tabernacles,  sepulchral  monuments, 
paschal  candlesticks  and  the  like.  As  for 
their  architectural  work,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  bell-towers  and  porches 
to  churches — both,  it  is  true,  fine  and 
original.  But  if  we  are  to  put  also  to 
their  credit  the  construction  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Roman  basilicas,  we  have  in 
this  school  an  exuberant  wealth  of  thor- 
oughly artistic  production  unequalled  in 
Italy. 


An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
this   fertility  of  production   is,  that  the 
school  developed,  side  by  side,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  decoration ;  the  one  shown 
particularly  in  its  mosaics,  and  based  on 
Byzantine  models ;   the  other,  shown  in 
its   decorative    sculpture,    and   based   on 
Classic  models.     This  latter   Renaissance 
of    classicism,   which    has   already  been 
alluded  to,  is  so  perfect  as  to  have  led  to 
the  common  error  of  regarding  these  works 
as  classic  originals.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Roman  school  never  shook  off  classic 
influence,  which  reverberates  all  along  its 
historic  lines,  its  echoes  being  sometimes 
fainter,  sometimes  louder,  and  the  artistic 
revivals    always   including   a    revival   of 
classic  motifs.     It  would  not  be  going  too 
far  to  assert  that,  if  the  invasion  of  Gothic 
had  not  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
Roman  school  during  the  second  half  of 
the  xiii   century,  there  might  have  been 
an  early  Renaissance   throughout   Italy, 
with  its  centre  in  Rome,  instead  of  a  later 
one,  with  its  centre  in  Florence  ;  and  the 
earlier  would  have  been  the  more  legiti- 
mate, for  it  would  not  have  abdicated  its 
constructive   originality  and    played   the 
lacquey  to  the  past  period.     As  it  is,  the 
Roman  pre-Renaissance  died  before  com- 
plete  development,  and  was  but  a  pre- 
monitory flash  of  the  incipient  movement 
which    gathers    force,   for  good    or    evil, 
during  the  xiv  century,  to  culminate  in 
the  xv. 

One  of  my  greatest  privileges  was  a 
visit  to  the  famous  chapel  of  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum,  at  the  head  of  the  Scaln  Santa, 
the  staircase  which  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  has 
regarded  as  that  by  which  Christ  ascended 
in  appearing  before  Pilate.  The  chapel  is 
regarded  as  so  holy  that  none  can  enter  it, 
even  the  monks  who  keep  its  lamps  alight. 
A   special  personal  permission  from  the 
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Pope  is  required.  It  has  consequently 
never  been  illustrated,  for  it  has  been 
closed  ever  since  the  xvi  century.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  receive  the  permission 
to  enter  and  study  it,  and  also  to  have 
the  interior  photographed  in  every  detail. 
There  is  no  greater  gem  of  mediaeval  art 
in  Rome.  It  was  built  in  about  1275 
by  Cosmatus,  and  remains  well-nigh  un- 
touched in  its  vaulted  architecture,  its 
mosaics,  frescoes  and  sculpture. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  Roman  and  Southern  mediaeval 
decoration,  it  seemed  best  to  follow  a 
southward  track,  seeking  to  keep  along 
a  continuous  line  of  monuments.  From 
Rome  I  went  to  Terracina,  stopping  at 
Cori.  Then  my  route  lay  through  Fondi, 
Gaeta,  Sessa,  Naples,  Cava,  Salerno,  Amain, 
Scala  and  Ravello.  At  all  these  places 
there  were  monuments  of  a  character  so 
similar  as  to  make  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Southern  schools 
matters  of  detail  rather  than  of  principle. 
It  also  became  clear  that  the  Southern 
school  joined  hands  with  that  of  Sicily, 
and  that  all  three  must  be  studied  to- 
gether. A  further  conclusion  was  that, 
when  we  know  more  about  Byzantine 
decoration,  we  shall  probably  find  there 
the  origin  of  these  different  branches  of 
the  same  style. 

A  comparison  of  the  Roman  and  South- 
ern schools  showed  that,  in  their  decor- 
ative system,  there  was  this  difference : 
the  Roman  was  purely  geometric ;  the 
Southern  introduced  a  large  floral  and 
figured  element.  In  geometric  work  the 
pavements  antedate  the  vertical  decora- 
tion and  furnished  patterns  for  it ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  find  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  these  mosaic  pavements 
in  the  pavements  of  Byzantine  churches. 
On  the  other  hand,'the  patterns  of  flowers 
and  vines,  intermingled  with   birds  and 


animals,  seem  to  me  equally  of  Byzantine 
origin,  and  their  originals  can  be. found  in 
the  wall  decoration  of  Eastern  churches 
and  the  borders  of  illuminated  Byzantine 
manuscripts.  This  theory  has  not  been 
broached  in  print,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and 
will  require  illustrated  evidence,  which 
cannot  be  given  here.  My  next  trip  will 
include  a  visit  to  Sicily,  where  so  many 
fine  works  of  the  style  exist  in  the 
churches  of  Palermo,  Monreale  and  other 
Norman  monuments.  In  them  the  By- 
zantine influence  is  probably  the  most 
direct  and  evident. 

The  monuments  of  both  schools  supplied 
valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  glass  and  paste  cubes  were 
introduced  into  vertical  mosaics.  Of  course 
the  earliest  works  being  pavements  where 
marbles  alone  could  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  their  solidity,  it  was  some  time  after 
decorative  vertical  mosaics  had  come  into 
use  before  artists  thought  of  adopting  the 
more  fragile  glass  and  paste  cubes  in  their 
stead.  These  were  introduced  gradually 
among  the  marble  cubes,  in  certain  colors, 
and  gaining  more  and  more  headway 
finally  drove  out  the  cubes  of  natural 
marble  altogether.  The  influence  of  this 
change  of  material  upon  the  design  and 
coloring  was  fundamental,  for  it  became 
possible  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  colors 
and  smaller  and  more  exactly  cut  cubes, 
this  leading  to  the  introduction  of  more 
delicate  and  highly  detailed  design.  The 
works  of  the  xir  century  are  executed 
almost  entirely  with  marbles.  One  exam- 
ple among  many  is  the  older  ambone  at 
Ravello  executed  under  abbot  Constantine 
in  the  middle  of  the  xn  century.  In  the 
same  church  at  Ravello  the  larger  pulpit, 
dating  from  about  a  century  later  (1272), 
is  an  example  of  the  complete  triumph  of 
glass  paste.  Between  these  two  extremes 
are   many    monuments    illustrating    the 
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transition.  The  best  early  example  is 
perhaps  in  the  cathedral  of  Salerno,  where 
the  small  ambone  and  the  staircases  to 
both  ambones  show  how  the  combination 
of  the  two  kinds  of  cubes  was  made  very 
soon  after  the  early  Ravello  ambone,  in 
the  years  between  1153-1181.  Among  Ro- 
man works  a  good  later  example  is  the 
decoration  of  the  choir-seats  at  Civita 
Castellana  executed  by  Drudus  and  Lu- 
cas during  the  first  half  of  the  xiii  cen- 
tury. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  monuments  studied  in  the 
many  out-of-the-way  places  like  Leprig- 
nano,  Fiano,  Falleri,  Nepi,  Sutri,  Capra- 
nica  and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Civita  Castellana  to  the  north  of  Rome  : 
of  the  places  between  the  borders  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  Subiaco,  such  as  Rosciolo, 
Alba  Fucense,  Rocca  di  Botte ;  of  Subiaco 
itself  whose  earlier  frescoes  by  Conxolus 
make  him  almost  the  most  important 
artist  in  Italy  before  Cimabue.  There 
were  works  of  the  Roman  school  in  all 
these  places.  Among  other  large  and 
small  towns  visited  were  Anagni,  Alatri, 
Ferentino,  Fumone  and  Guarcino  in  the 
Volscan  hills  in  which  the  Roman  artists 
were  as  much  at  home  as  in  Rome  itself. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I 
was  accompanied  in  all  my  excursions  by 
a  skilful  Roman  photographer,  Sig.  Mos- 
cioni,  who  is  very  much  interested  in 
mediaeval  monuments.  He  has  lately  ex- 
ecuted a  series  of  large  photographs  of  the 
mediaeval  churches  of  the  southern  prov- 
ince of  Bari.  which  have  made  known 
fully,  for  the  first  time,  its  unequalled 
architecture.  The  Italian  ministry  had 
then  instructed  him  to  make  a  partial 
tour  in  the  same  district  which  I  was 
about  to  study,  so  we  joined  and  he  fol- 
lowed my  indications,  thus  securing  a 
large  series  of  photographs  of  all  the  mon- 
uments of  importance  that  we  visited. 


A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  CiESAR. 


By  J.   H.  WESTCOTT. 


My  attention  having  been  called  to  a  MS. 
of  Csesar  of  which  a  page  was  reproduced 
in  Chatelain's  Paleographie  des  Classiques 
Latins,  7me  Livraison,  1892,  and  which  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  used  by  any  of 
the  editors  of  the  Bellum  Civile,  I  examined 
it  last  summer  at  the  British  Museum, 
with  special  reference  to  that  work. 

It  is  catalogued  as  Additional  MS.  10,084, 
and  was  purchased,  as  shown  by  an  entry 
on  the  first  fly-leaf,  February,  1836,  at 
Heber's  sale,  lot  456. 

It  is  a  parchment  codex  of  112  folios,  of 
which  the  first,  "  manu  recentiore  suppletum" 
is  marked  by  simple  rubricated  initials  and 
is  more  carefully  written  than  the  remain- 
der. The  second  fly-leaf,  which  is  much 
discolored  and  mutilated  but  mended  with 
fresher  parchment,  contains  on  the  verso 
in  a  later  hand  a  kind  of  summary  of  the 
Bellum  Gallicum,  mutilated  by  a  diagonal 
tear. 

The  pages,  which  are  not  divided  into 
columns,  measure  18  cm.  wide  by  24.6 
cm.  high;  the  text,  about  13.5  cm.  wide 
by  about  20.5  high ;  the  outer  margin 
varies  between  3  and  4  cm.,  the  lower  be- 
tween 2  and  3  cm.  There  are  36  lines  to 
a  page.  The  writing  is  xi  century  minus- 
cule, most  of  it  beautifully  clear  and  reg- 
ular, but  it  is  not  uniformly  good  through- 
out the  volume.  On  folio  91  recto  begins 
a  hand  notably  coarser  and  less  beautiful 
than  any  that  precede.  There  is  no  illu- 
mination, and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
no  rubrication.  The  leaves  are  made  up 
in  quaternions.  Many  of  them  are  patched, 
but  this  was  done  before  the  text  was 
written.     The  binding  is  modern. 

The  volume  contains  nothing  but  the 
works  of  Ca?sar  and  his  continuators,  as 
specified  below  ;  viz. :  Fol.  1-Fol.  60  recto, 
the  eight  books  of  the  Bellum  Gallicum; 
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there  is  no  heading  at  the  beginning  of 
hook  I ;  at  the  end  of  hook  VIII  are  the 
following  words :  C.  Ccsaris  pontijicis  max- 
imi  ephemeris  rerum  gestarum  belli  Gallia 
lib.  VIII  expl.  feliciter.  Id  cehus  9stantin\ 
vc  .  legi  tantu  Incipit  liber  NONVS. 

The  Bellum  Civile  extends  from  Fol.  60 
recto  to  Fol.  94  recto.  At  the  end  of  book 
III  are  the  following  words :  Belli  civilis 
lib'  ,"ii  explicit  •:■  Incipit  f,'„  lib'  Ivlii  constan- 
tini  Cesar  is  Bellum.  Alexandrinu  ■:■ 

The  Bellum  Alexandrinum  extends  from 
Fol.  74  recto  to  Fol.  107  verso.  There  is 
nothing  but  a  blank  line  to  show  the  divi- 
sion between  it  and  the  Bellum  Africum, 
which  extends  from  Fol.  107  verso  to  the 
bottom  of  112  verso  ending  with  the 
words  "  sed  frumentum  et  quxcumque  res  ei 
sup  "  in  chap,  xxxii. 

The  divisions  between  the  books  of  the 
Bellum  Gallicum  are  not  marked  uniformly. 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  the  division  be- 
tween books  I  and  II  of  the  Bellum  Civile, 
but  the  first  words  of  book  II,  Dum  haec 
in  Hispania  geruntur,  C.  Trebonius  legatus, 
are  omitted.  Book  II  ends  on  the  last  line 
of  Fol.  78  recto,  and  the  end  of  this  line  is 
blank,  with  space  for  about  fourteen  aver- 
age letters.  Book  III  begins  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page  with  a  large  rubricated 
initial,  but  the  division  is  not  otherwise 
marked. 

Upon  the  margin,  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  rest,  are  numerous  brief  notes  of 
the  contents  of  the  chapters,  but  these  are 
irregular  in  their  occurrence. 

As  a  specimen  of  pakeography  the  codex 
is  unusually  good,  and  it  is  kept  displayed 
in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  Manuscript 
Saloon. 

I  made  a  complete  collation  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Bellum  Civile  with  a  printed  text, 
and  found  it  full  of  omissions  and  errors. 
The  latter  are  interesting  in  their  way,  as 
illustrations  of  the  eccentricities  of  medi- 


aeval scribes,  but,  as  I  had  expected,  the 
MS.  seems  of  little  value  for  the  purposes 
of  text  criticism  and  emendation. 


THE   FIFTH   SATELLITE   OF  JUPITER. 
By  C.  A.  YOUNG. 

The  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  reappears 
this  season  some  eight  minutes  behind 
time,  according  to  the  ephemeris  of  Marth, 
which  was  computed  with  a  period  of  ll1' 
57m  22s.88,  deduced  by  him  from  Barn- 
ard's earliest  observations.  According, 
however,  to  Barnard's  later  and  more  ac- 
curate period  (llh  57"'  22s.06),  the  satellite 
is  ahead  of  time  by  about  five  minutes. 
Barnard,  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  first 
saw  it  on  the  evening  of  September  3d, 
but  obtained  no  satisfactory  observations 
until  September  17th.  It  was  seen  here 
by  Mr.  Reed  and  myself  on  October  7th, 
and  our  estimate  of  the  amount  by  which 
it  was  behind  the  published  ephemeris 
agreed  precisely  with  that  of  Barnard, 
which  did  not  come  to  our  knowledge 
until  several  days  later.  The  true  period 
cannot  differ  more  than  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second  from  llh  57m  22s.56,  as 
now  given  by  Barnard  ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son before  the  exact  value  can  be  defin- 
itely settled. 

Very  possibly  the  satellite  may  have 
been  already  observed  at  several  other  ob- 
servatories, though  we  have  seen  no  notice 
of  the  fact. 

The  satellite  has  since  been  observed 
here  on  two  occasions,  coming  to  its  west- 
ern elongation  at  present  between  10  and 
11  P.  M. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  "  great  red 
spot  "  on  the  planet's  surface  has  entirely 
faded  out.  The  peculiar  bay  or  notch 
which  it  made  for  itself  in  the  edge  of  the 
south  equatorial  belt  continues  to  be  con- 
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spicuous,  plainly  marking  the  place  where 
it  ought  to  be  seen  if  still  visible;  but  a 
few  nights  ago,  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, we  were  unable  to  detect  any 
trace  of  the  spot  itself;  it  has  vanished, 
for  the  present  at  least.  Whether  it  will 
reappear  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  PRINCETON  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDI- 
TION OF  1893. 

By  W.  B.  SCOTT. 

The  tenth  geological  expedition  which 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  college,  to  ex- 
plore the  fresh-water  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Western  States,  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  writer,  Professor  Libbey,  and  Mr. 
Hatcher,  the  newly-appointed  curator  of 
vertebrate  pala?ontology,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  members  :  Messrs.  Barkley, 
Klots  and  Stearns,  of  the  class  of  '93,  and 
Messrs.  Bathgate,  Elmer,  Kenyon,  Mur- 
ray, Sicard,  Smith,  Swain,  Van  Vliet  and 
Whitaker,  of  the  class  of  '94.  The  expe- 
dition operated  upon  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent plan,  and  very  much  more  success- 
fully, than  any  of  the  preceding  ones — a 
result  which  is  altogether  due  to  the  en- 
ergy, experience  and  skill  of  Mr.  Hatcher. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Loup  Fork  and  Equus 
beds  of  northern  Nebraska,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hatcher  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  with  very  interesting 
and  important  results.  These  two  forma- 
tions have  not  hitherto  been  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  Nebraska,  and  very  mislead- 
ing statements  with  regard  to  the  faunas 
have  been  the  result  of  this  confusion. 
Some  observers  who  have  distinguished 
the  faunas  have  thought  that  the  two  sets 
of  beds  were  due  to  continuous  sedimen- 
tation in  the  same  body  of  water.  This 
view  has  been  definitely  disproved  by  Mr. 
Hatcher,  who  discovered  a  well-marked 


unconformity  between  the  two  horizons; 
and  Hays  would  appear  to  have  made  a 
similar  observation  in  Kansas,  though  his 
account  is  not  altogether  clear.  This  dis- 
covery is  of  great  significance,  for  it  ex- 
plains the  very  radical  faunal  differences 
between  the  Loup  Fork  and  the  Equus 
beds,  and  removes  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  place  for  the  Blanco  Pliocene, 
discovered  by  Cope  in  Texas,  the  fauna  of 
which  is  so  clearly  intermediate  between 
the  other  two  horizons.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  position  in  the  geologi- 
cal scale  of  the  Florida  Pliocene  of  Peace 
Creek,  which  seems  to  be  newer  than  the 
Blanco  and  older  than  the  Equus  beds. 

The  fauna  of  the  Equus  beds  is  a  decid- 
edly scanty  one.  Two  species  of  Equus 
are  very  much  the  most  abundant  of  the 
fossils ;  in  addition  to  these  the  following 
mammals  were  obtained  :  Cants,  Mylodon, 
Elephas,  Eschatius,  Holomeniscus,  an  ante- 
lope and  a  small  deer.  The  latter  is  rep- 
resented only  by  a  fragment  of  an  antler, 
which  is  surprisingly  smooth,  and  much 
like  the  corresponding  part  of  Cosoryx,  but 
very  probably  does  not  belong  to  that  ani- 
mal. The  geological  position  of  the  Equus 
beds  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  it  being 
uncertain  whether  they  should  be  classed 
as  uppermost  Pliocene  or  as  Pleistocene. 
Throughout  the  Miocene  and  undoubted 
Pliocene  of  this  country  rhinoceroses  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  the  three-toed 
horses  also  exist,  though  in  the  Pliocene 
they  are  much  less  frequent,  being  gradu- 
ally displaced  by  Hippidium  and  Equus. 
In  the  Equus  beds,  on  the  other  hand, 
rhinoceroses  and  three-toed  horses  are  con- 
spicuously absent,  and  except  for  Mylodon 
and  two  large  camels,  this  fauna  is  com- 
posed of  extinct  species  of  genera  which  are 
still  living.  This  fact  lends  weight  to  Gil- 
bert's contention  for  the  Pleistocene  age 
of  the  formation.     In  order  to  make  clear 
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the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  lacus- 
trine formations  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  Prof.  Libbey  and  Mr.  Van  Vliet 
surveyed  a  series  of  profiles  from  Her- 
mosa,  S.  D.,  across  the  Bad  Lands  to  the 
White  River,  and  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Hay  Springs,  Neb.,  southward  to 
the  Niobrara  River.  In  this  way  the 
thickness,  the  very  slight  dips,  the  uncon- 
formities and  the  order  of  superposition 
can  be  worked  out  with  accuracy. 

The  Loup  Fork  beds  of  northern  Ne- 
braska yielded  a  number  of  well-preserved 
fossils,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important  genera  :  Pseudaslurus  and 
two  undetermined  genera  of  carnivores ; 
Aphelops,  Protohippus,  Procamdus,  Pliau- 
chenia,  Mastodon. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  a  care- 
ful and  systematic  examination,  directed 
especially  to  this  end,  would  show  that 
the  great  Loup  Fork  formation  is  divisi- 
ble into  a  number  of  distinct  horizons. 
The  evidence  now  at  hand  indicates  that 
no  less  than  three  such  horizons  may  be 
distinguished.  The  lowest  of  these  has  so 
far  been  found  only  in  the  valley  of  Deep 
Creek  (Smith  River),  Montana,  which 
was  examined  by  the  expedition  of  1891. 
This  formation  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  Anchitherium  and  Desmatippus 
among  the  horses,  and  more  especially  by 
aberrant  and  peculiar  oreodonts,  Cyclopid- 
ius  and  Pithecistes.  The  second  horizon, 
or  Louj)  Fork  proper,  is  developed  on  a 
vast  scale  from  Nebraska  to  Texas.  Of 
the  numerous  mammalian  genera  which 
occur  in  this  subdivision,  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  antelope-like 
Cosoryx,  while  among  the  horses  Protohip- 
pus and  Hippotherium  are  the  abundant 
forms.  The  former  genus  also  occurs  in 
the  Deep  River  beds,  but  the  latter  has 
not  been  found  there.  A  third  horizon, 
overlying  the  Loup  Fork  proper,  has  been 


found  at  Goodnight's  and  in  the  Palo- 
duro  Canon,  Texas,  and  is  characterized, 
according  to  Cope,  by  the  presence  of 
Aphelops,  Hippotherium,  Hippidium,  Equus, 
&c.  Mr.  Hatcher  informs  me  that  a  very 
similar  fauna  occurs  in  northern  Kansas, 
above  the  horizon  of  Procamelus  and  Pro- 
tohippus. Further  evidence  will  be  re- 
quired to  firmly  establish  this  subdivis- 
ion, which  may  be  called  the  Paloduro 
beds;  but  it  is  already  highly  probable 
that  the  distinction  is  a  real  one.  This 
probability  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
close  similarity  of  the  assemblage  of  mam- 
mals found  at  and  near  Archer  in  Florida. 
As  Dall  has  suggested,  this  uppermost 
horizon  of  the  Loup  Fork  may  be  within 
the  limits  of  the  Pliocene,  but  its  fauna  has 
a  markedly  more  ancient  facies  than  that  of 
the  Peace  Creek  beds  in  Florida,  the  Plio- 
cene age  of  which  Dall  has  demonstrated. 
Between  the  Loup  Fork  and  the  under- 
lying John  Day  beds  there  is  a  decided 
change  in  the  character  of  the  mammals, 
which  ]ioints  to  a  considerable  hiatus  in 
time.  The  John  Day  beds  of  Oregon  have 
not,  so  far,  been  found  divisible  into  dis- 
tinct horizons.  A  series  of  profiles  made 
by  Mr.  Uebelacker,  of  the  expedition  of 
1889,  shows  that  the  North  Fork  beds, 
which  Cope  has  suspected  might  repre- 
sent a  particular  horizon,  are  only  a  sepa- 
rate outcrop  of  the  typical  strata  as  devel- 
oped in  the  "  Cove.'"  However,  the  study 
of  the  collections  made  in  the  Deep  Creek 
valley  of  Montana  by  the  expedition  of 
1891  has  had  the  interesting  result  of 
showing  that,  underlying  the  lower  Loup 
Fork  of  that  region,  is  a  dej^osit  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  John  Day.  The 
number  of  species  obtained  is  too  small 
to  make  the  reference  altogether  certain, 
but  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that 
these  beds  represent  a  slightly  newer  hori- 
zon than  the  typical  John  Day  of  Ore- 
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gon  ;  in  the  latter  horizon  the  character- 
istic oreodont  genus  is  Eporeodon,  while  in 
Montana  this  is  replaced  by  the  somewhat 
more  modernized  Mrsoreodon.  This  iden- 
tification is  of  importance,  for  these  Mon- 
tana deposits  are  the  only  known  expos- 
ures of  John  Day  beds  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  principal  part  of  the  summer's  work 
was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
White  River  beds  of  South  Dakota,  es- 
pecially of  the  great  bad  land  region  which 
lies  between  the  White  and  Cheyenne 
Rivers.  Careful  sections  and  profiles  were 
made  by  Prof.  Libbey  and  Mr.  Van  Vliet, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  any  differ- 
erence  in  dip  could  be  found  in  the  beds 
of  the  various  White  River  horizons.  In 
the  work  of  collecting  the  entire  expedition 
took  part.  Hermosa,  S.  D.,  was  chosen  as 
the  most  convenient  starting-point  on  the 
railroad,  and  the  permanent  camp  was 
established  in  the  Bad  Lands  about  thirty 
miles  from  that  point.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  region  of  the  WTest  has  been  so 
often  and  so  carefully  explored,  the  ma- 
terial found  was  so  abundant  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  move  the  camp  more 
than  once,  and  a  district  of  a  few  square 
miles  gave  ample  occupation  for  all  the 
time  at  our  disposal.  In  consequence  of 
this  no  time  was  lost  in  long  marches  to 
and  from  the  field,  such  as  in  most  of  the 
other  Tertiary  regions  cannot  be  avoided. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  upper 
horizon  of  the  White  River  formation, 
which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Wort- 
man  in  1892  and  by  him  named  the  Proto- 
ceras  beds.  These  contain  a  fauna  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  parts  of 
this  formation  which  have  been  longer 
known.  Dr.  Wortman  is,  however,  prob- 
ably mistaken  in  believing  that  these  beds 
represent  the  base  of  the  John  Day  forma- 
tion,   as    is    shown  by   the    presence   of 


such  typical  White  River  genera  as  Hyra- 
codon,  Hysenodon,  &c,  no  trace  of  which 
has  ever  been  found  in  Oregon.  The  Pro- 
toceras  beds  were  'found  to  be  extraordi- 
narily rich  in  fossils  of  a  very  unusual  state 
of  preservation,  the  soft,  coarse  sandstones 
being  an  exceptionally  favorable  matrix. 
The  number  of  skeletons,  complete  or 
nearly  so,  which  were  found,  far  exceeds 
those  obtained  by  any  of  our  former  ex- 
peditions, and  many  genera  which  have 
hitherto  been  known  only  from  fragments 
may  now  be  studied  in  full  detail.  The 
other  horizons  of  the  White  River  were 
also  examined  and  valuable  collections 
obtained  from  them,  supplementing  in  a 
very  welcome  way  the  material  already  in 
the  Museum. 

The  collections  are  still  in  the  rough, 
and  while  they  are  being  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  long- 
time must  still  elapse  before  even  an  ap- 
proximately full  list  can  be  drawn  up. 
However,  some  facts  of  importance  are 
already  obvious.  A  discovery  of  unusual 
interest  is  the  finding  of  amphisbgenoid 
lizards,  the  first  which  have  ever  been  de- 
tected in  the  fossil  state.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  two  remarkably  perfect  skulls, 
which  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  identification.  The 
specimens  have  been  submitted  to  Dr. 
Georg  Baur  of  Chicago,  who  has  already 
published  a  preliminary  notice  of  them. 
One  of  the  skulls  Dr.  Baur  refers  to  the 
existing  genus  Ehineura,  while  the  other 
is  a  new  genus,  Hyporhina,  representing  a 
new  family,  the  Hyporhinidse.  The  latter 
promises  to  be  of  especial  value,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  systematic  position  and 
affinities  of  these  problematical  reptiles. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the 
amphisbsenoids  had  been  fully  differen- 
tiated so  early  as  the  Oligocene. 

No  crocodiles  have  as  }'et  been  reported 
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from  the  White  River  beds,  in  which  re- 
spect the  latter  are  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Eocene  formations  of  the  West, 
in  which  crocodiles  are  among  the  most 
abundant  of  fossils.  Mr.  Whitaker  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rind  in  the  Tilanothe- 
rium  beds  (lowest  White  River)  a  well 
preserved  crocodile,  which  appears  to  be 
a  dwarf  species  of  a  type  new  to  North 
America.  The  scarcity  and  small  size  of 
the  White  River  crocodiles  probably  points 
to  a  change  in  climate  after  the  close  of 
the  Eocene.  Turtles  were,  of  course,  found 
in  large  numbers,  but  so  far  have  not 
yielded  any  new  or  important  results. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  White 
River  beds  differ  markedly  from  the  Eo- 
cene formations  is  the  rarity  of  fish  re- 
mains. Quite  a  number  of  these  were 
found  last  summer,  but  their  character  is 
still  undetermined. 

Mammals  were,  naturally,  the  most 
abundant  specimens  obtained,  and  here 
the  collections  promise  results  of  the  high- 
est interest,  when  they  have  been  put  in  a 
condition  to  stucty.  Besides  the  genera 
mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list,  many 
specimens  remain  to  be  identified,  and 
several  are  certainly  new  : 
Rodentia:  Aceratherium, 

Ischromys,  Hyracodon, 

Gymnoptychus,  Metamynodon, 

Eumys,  Mesohippus, 

Heliscomys,  Protapirus. 

Palseolagus.  Artiodadyla  : 

Carnivora :  Protoceras, 

Dapha?nus,  Leptomeryx, 

Cynodictis,  Agriochoerus, 

Dinictis,  Oreodon, 

Hoplophoneus.  Leptauchenia, 

Creodonta :  Hemibunodon, 

Hya>nodon,  Hyopotamus, 

Gen.  now  indet.  Elotherium, 

Perissodactyla :  Perchcerus. 

Titanotherium, 


The  summer's  work  was  concluded  by 
a  short  trip  to  the  Laramie  beds  of  eastern 
Wyoming,  where  search  was  rewarded  by 
the  finding  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
mammals  which  occur  in  that  horizon  of 
the  Cretaceous.  No  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  classify  these  specimens.  Finally, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  small  but 
important  collection  of  invertebrates  from 
the  Fort  Pierre  (Cretaceous)  shales.  The 
curious  cephalopod,  Heteroceras,  of  which 
only  fragments  have  been  described,  is 
represented  in  this  collection  by  many 
very  fine  specimens ;  Mr.  Fischer  is  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  many 
friends  who  assisted  the  work  in  every 
way.  Liberal  subscriptions  toward  the 
purchase  of  valuable  collections  were 
made  by  several  gentlemen.  Many  army 
officers  also  were  most  kind  in  giving  help 
that  could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  To  Generals  Murray  and  Flagler, 
Commissary  General  and  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  to  the  officers  of  the  9th  U.  S. 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Robinson,  Col.  Biddle, 
Capt.  Day,  and  Lieutenants  Ladd  and 
Alexander,  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
party  are  due  for  much  courtesy  and 
kindness.  I  take  pleasure  also  in  express 
ing  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Mar- 
vin Hughett,  President  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  who  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  furnished  transportation 
over  the  lines  of  his  company.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  should  be  mentioned 
the  assistance  rendered  to  Mr.  Hatcher  by 
the  party  from  the  American  Museum  of 
New  York,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wortman. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  principal 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  fresh- 
water Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits  of 
the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the 
newer  explorations : 
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f  Peace  Creek  (Florida) 
Pliocene  -{  Blanco 

^Paloduro  (and  Archer  of  Florida) 


f  Loup  Fork 


Miocene 


John  Day 


Loup  Fork  proper 

Deep  River 

f  Mesoreodon  Beds  (Montana) 

(Eporeodon  Beds  (Oregon) 

f  Protoceras  Beds 
Oligocene    White  | 

River  •!  Oreodon  Beds 

LTitanotherium  Beds 

The  separation  of  the  Paloduro  from 
the  Loup  Fork  is  somewhat  artificial,  and 
is  due  to  the  apparent  stratigraphic  rela- 
tions of  the  Archer  clays  in  Florida. 


DIMORPHISM  AND  RHIZOMYCETE  OF 
MAIZE. 

By  GEORGE  MACLOSKIE. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  I  was  puz- 
zled by  apparent  anomalies  in  the  leaves 
of  Indian  corn.  In  some  specimens  the 
uppermost  leaf  (close  to  the  staminate 
"tassel")  had  its  left  basal  flap  overlap- 
ping its  right  base,  and  in  other  specimens 
the  right  overlapped  the  left.  As  the  suc- 
ceeding leaves,  downwards,  alternate  in 
their  mode  of  overlapping  (with  a  rare 
irregularity),  this  right-  and  left-hand ed- 
ness  at  the  top  seemed  to  indicate  mor- 
phological duplicity  in  the  whole  plant ; 
the  more  so  as  the  tassel  or  panicle  ap- 
pears always  to  start  at  the  same  height 
(the  17th  node,  I  think)  from  the  base. 

In  order  to  find  the  explanation  of  the 
diversity,  I  examined  the  order  of  leaves 
in  the  embryo  within  the  grain,  that  I 
might  see  the  arrangement  of  the  coty- 
ledon and  earliest  leaves.  Here,  also,  the 
several  leaves  were  found  to  be  rolled 
upon  each  other,  alternately,  in  opposite 
directions.  And  here  some  seeds  were 
found  to  begin  with  a  right-handed  invo- 
lution and  some  with  a  left-handed.  Thus 
there  is  in  the  full-grown  plant  a  kind  of 


dimorphism  which  is  traceable  back  to 
the  embryo,  or  young  plant  within  the 
grain.  Still  further  examination  showed 
that  this  dimorphism  of  the  grains  is  cor- 
related with  the  double  longitudinal  rows 
(which  may  be  termed  diplorthostichies) 
in  which  the  grains  are  arranged  in  the 
ear  of  corn.  The  grains  of  the  paired 
rows  are  dissimilar,  one  row  from  the 
other,  so  that  we  have  dextral  and  sinis- 
tral orthostichies.  By  following  their  de- 
velopment backward  to  the  very  young 
ear  that  is  only  beginning  to  emit  its 
"  silk "  or  styles,  we  find  the  grains  of 
adjoining  ranks  quite  unlike,  placed  back 
to  back,  each  like  an  image  of  its  mate  in 
a  mirror.  Thus  early  does  the  dimorph- 
ism begin,  which  can  be  followed  in  the 
ripe  grain,  in  the  germinating  plant,  and 
in  the  tall  corn,  even  to  its  towering  pani- 
cle ;  and  what  seemed  an  anomaly  proves 
to  be  a  morphological  law. 

Whether  this  structural  diversity  in- 
volves any  physiological  specialization,  we 
cannot  say  ;  although  the  general  attitude 
of  the  full-grown  plant,  as  to  sunlight  and 
wind  and  rain,  can  scarcely  be  without 
significance.  It  would  be  a  proper  ex- 
periment to  plant  separate  plots  of  the 
grains  from  the  orthostichies,  and  by  re- 
moving all  the  tassels  from  one  of  the 
plots,  to  try  the  effect  on  the  produce  of 
close  fertilization  and  of  crossing.  As  Van 
Tieghem  has  shown  that  the  mode  of  over- 
lapping of  the  leaves  is  correlated  with 
the  order  of  budding  and  the  insertion  of 
the  ears,  this  dimorphism  will  extend  to 
the  entire  organism. 

Corresponding  dimorphism  exists  in 
oats  and  other  Graminea^,  and  is  proba- 
bly general  in  this  order  of  plants.  A 
consideration  of  the  attitude  of  seeds  of 
other  orders,  often  growing  to  the  right 
and  left  from  the  placenta,  would  lead  us 
to  expect  a  similar  dimorphism ;  in  fact, 
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a  hitherto  unsuspected  morphological  law 
in  plants  generally. 


My  other  observations  on  maize  bore 
chiefly  on  the  side-roots  or  props  which 
issue  from  the  lowest  nodes  of  the  grow- 
ing plant,  and  after  passing  downward 
through  the  air  enter  the  soil.  Each  of 
these  adventitious  roots  has  its  end  com- 
posed of  delicate  cells,  rich  in  plasm,  cor- 
responding in  origin  to  the  root-cap  of  the 
normal  roots,  but  not  suberized;  instead 
of  becoming  dead  cork-cells,  they  remain 
active  and  soft,  easily  deliquescing. 

No  sooner  do  they  enter  the  ground 
than  they  become  covered  with  fungi, 
which  fix  on  them,  apparently  deriving 
nourishment  from  them,  and  multiplying 
in  great  quantities.  I  first  found  the  fungi 
on  them  when  growing  in  rich  garden 
compost,  next  in  nearly  dry  sand,  and 
lastly  in  ordinary  soil  in  fields.  Thus  the 
fungi  appear  to  be  generally  present  on 
them  in  the  earth ;  but  they  are  not  found 
on  them  before  they  burst  from  their  ori- 


gin in  the  stem.  Nor  do  the  fungus- 
covered  roots  appear  to  suffer  from  the 
parasites ;  on  the  contrary,  they  remain 
vigorous  and  healthy. 

It  has  been  found  that  maize  has  some 
means  of  extracting  from  the  ground  an 
unusual  quantity  of  nitrogenous  nutri- 
ment, without  impoverishing  the  soil. 
This  quality  also  belongs  to  clover,  pea 
and  other  Leguminous  plants,  and  is  now 
known  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence 
on  the  roots  of  Leguminous  plants  of  no- 
dules of  bacteria,  which  are  able  to  draw 
upon  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  to  turn  it 
into  nitrites  and  nitrates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plant,  the  fungi  catering  for  the  plant, 
which  in  return  supplies  their  wants.  Now 
the  presence  of  fungi  on  the  adventitious 
roots  of  corn,  taken  along  with  its  facility 
for  obtaining  nitrates,  suggests  the  doc- 
trine that  these  rhizomycetes  may  per- 
form a  similar  office  as  the  mycorrhiza  of 
Leguminosa?.  To  establish  or  confute  such 
a  hypothesis  would  demand  a  good  deal 
of  careful  chemical  and  biological  experi- 
mentation. 
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LIBRARY    SCIENCE   AND    OTHER 
SCIENCES. 

By  E.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

Library  science  is  the  science  which 
has  to  do  with  the  collection  of  books  for 
use.  It  has  been  called  a  science,  and 
treated  as  such  for  half  a  century  or  more. 
The  library  is  looked  on  in  three  aspects  : 
(1)  As  a  building;  (2)  as  a  collection  of 
books;  and  (3),  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  is 
an  organization  of  persons. 

This  legal  head  is  also  the  scientific 
head.  All  the  functions  of  the  library 
centre  in  this  legal  head — usually  a  board 


of  trustees.  The  tasks  of  the  board  con- 
cern: (1)  General  administration  and 
finance;  (2)  building;  (3)  the  collection 
of  books.  These  tasks  may  be  delegated 
wholly  or  in  large  part  to  committees,  or, 
still  further,  respectively  to  secretary  and 
treasurer,  architect  and  librarian. 

A  brief  outline  of  library  science,  on 
this  principle,  is  as  follows :  Problems 
which  relate  to 

1.  Preliminary  organization. 

2.  Permanent  organization. 

(1)  General. 

(2)  Financial. 

a.  Investment. 
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b.  Administration. 

c.  Increase. 

d.  Appropriations,  etc. 

(3)  Building. 

a.  Erection,  repair,  enlargement. 

b.  Furnishings. 

(4)  Books. 

a.  Selection. 

b.  Acquisition. 

c.  Disposition. 

d.  Utilization. 

The  place  of  library  science  in  the  cir- 
cle of  sciences  is  determined  by  its  subject- 
matter — books.  The  book  sciences  (Bib- 
liology) may  be  divided  into  :  1.  Biblio- 
graphy, or  book  description  ;  2.  Bibliopoe- 
sy,  or  making  of  books  ;  3.  Bibliopoly,  or 
distribution  of  books ;  4.  Bibliochresis,  or 
the  theory  of  book  use ;  5.  Bibliothecol- 
ogy,  or  the  gathering  of  books  into  libra- 
ries and  their  public  use. 

Library  science,  or  Bibliothecology,  is 
the  climax  of  the  book  sciences. 

The  book  sciences,  in  turn,  are  among 
the  anthropological  sciences,  and  their 
place  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : 

I.  Theology. 
II.  Anthropology. 

1.  "  Metaphysical  sciences  "  (?) 

(1)  Philosophical  sciences. 

(2)  Literary  sciences. 

A.  Language  and  literature. 

B.  Bibliology. 

a.  Bibliography. 

b.  Bibliopoesy. 

c.  Bibliopoly. 

d.  Bibliochresis. 

e.  Bibliothecology. 

(3)  Fine  arts. 

2.  Political  sciences. 

3.  Useful  arts. 

III.  Biology. 

IV.  Hylology. 

All  this  is  not  merely  theoretical ;  it 
has  its  practical  applications  : 


1.  The  study  of  library  problems  syste- 
matically, i.  e.,  library  science,  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  formulation  of  results,  and 
so  to  any  real  progress. 

2.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
form terminology. 

3.  It  gives  a  clue  to  what  topics  are  of 
use  for  discussion  in  our  association  meet- 
ings and  what  are  not. 

4.  Finally,  this  theory  of  library  service 
gives  a  hint  on  the  vexed  questions  of  the 
"  truculent "  librarian,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  "meddlesome"  trustee  on  the 
other.  The  wise  trustee  regards  the  libra- 
rian as  an  expert  architect  of  books;  the 
wise  librarian  considers  himself  simply  as 
deputy  for  the  board  of  trustees. 

[Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  "World's  Con- 
gress of  Librarians,"  at  Chicago  in  July.] 


REFERENCE-BOOKS. 

By  E.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

"  The  reference-book  "  in  current  library 
use  has  three  recognized  meanings :  1. 
The  reference-book  proper  is  a  book  which 
is  to  be  consulted  for  definite  points  of 
information  (rather  than  read  through), 
and  is  arranged  with  reference  to  ease  in 
finding  specific  facts.  2.  Books  of  refer- 
ence are  books  which  are  not  allowed  to 
circulate,  but  kept  "  for  reference  only." 
3.  Reference-books  are  the  books  accessi- 
ble to  the  public. 

Librarians  are  agreed  that  a  good  col- 
lection of  reference-books  is  fundamental ; 
that  assistance  should  be  given  in  their 
use;  that  certain  ones  must  be  restricted 
in  circulation ;  that  at  least  a  selection  of 
the  best  of  these  should  be  freely  accessi- 
ble to  users,  and  that  more  reference- 
books  are  needed. 

They  are  not  agreed  as  to  :  1.  Whether 
reference-books  should  be  restrained  from 
circulation  or  loaned  only  for  a  short  time 
— one  night,  one  day,  three  days,  etc. 
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2.  As  to  what  classes  should  bo  re- 
stricted in  circulation  as  reference,  e.  g., 
whether  periodicals,  "  essay  and  debate  " 
and  other  temporary  reference  -  books 
should  be  on  the  same  plane  with  regular 
books  of  reference  or  not. 

3.  Whether  books  generally  considered 
immoral  in  tendency  should  be  (a)  circu- 
lated freely ;  (b)  restricted  to  special  appli- 
cation; (c)  excluded  from  library  entirely. 

4.  As  to  how  far  books  shall  be  accessi- 
ble to  users. 

This  question  of  "  access  to  the  shelves  " 
is  one  of  the  most  discussed  problems 
in  Library  Science  at  the  present  time 
(touched  on  in  no  less  than  four  papers  at 
this  meeting).  Some'libraries  give  access 
to  none,  others  to  all  but  valuables.  Some 
give  access  to  substantially  all  but  fiction, 
others  to  none  but  fiction,  and  still  others  to 
all  degrees  between.  The  difficulties  of  free 
access  are :  1.  Danger  of  loss  or  mutila- 
tion of  books.  2.  Danger  of  misplacement. 
Something  of  both  must  be  counted  on, 
and  together  they  make  it  impossible  to 
admit  "  everybody  to  everything  "  in  the 
largest  libraries,  though  it  is  practicable 
in  the  smaller  ones.  This  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  compromises :  Reference  de- 
partments, "  Seminary  "  Libraries,  admis- 
sion of  certain  classes  of  users  by  special 
permit,  etc. 

The  result  of  the  endless  discussion  to 
date  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  libraries  giving  access  to  most  or  some 
departments,  a  great  increase  in  reference 
departments  and  facilities  for  alcove  use, 
and  a  genuine  disposition  on  the  part  of 
trustees  and  librarians  to  grant  the  broad- 
est possible  access. 

5.  Librarians  are  not  agreed  on  the 
methods  of  administration  for  reference- 
books.  The  chief  problems  are  :  How  to 
protect  from  loss  and  confusion,  how  to 
keep  located,  and  how  to  preserve  statis- 


tics. The  fundamental  means  of  protec- 
tion from  loss  and  confusion  are,  frequent 
stock-takings  and  conspicuous  numbers 
on  the  outside  of  books. 


[The  paper  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract 
was  prepared  for,  and  discussed  at,  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association,  in 
July,  and  published  in  the  Library  Journal  for  that 
month.  Revised  it  will  form  a  chapter  of  the  hand- 
book prepared  by  various  librarians  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  and  to  be 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.] 


THE    FUNCTION  OF    THE   REASON    IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

By  WILLIAM  BRENTON  GREENE,  Jr. 

This  subject  has  been  chosen  because 
the  characteristic  of  this  department  is 
that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  appeal  is 
to  the  Bible  first,  in  this  it  is  to  the  Rea- 
son alone ;  and  also  because  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  age  and  the  controversies  in 
our  church  have  been  the  result  of  the 
abuse  or  non-use  of  the  reason  quite  as 
much  as  of  a  wrong  doctrine  of  the  Word 
of  God.  Indeed,  the  former  has  been  the 
root  of  the  latter. 

f>y  the  reason,  except  when  its  employ- 
ment otherwise  is  distinctly  noted,  we 
mean  man's  "  cognitive  faculty,  that  which 
perceives,  compares,  judges,  and  infers." 
The  question  before  us,  then,  is,  Has  our 
faculty  of  perceiving,  comparing,  judging, 
and  inferring  any  function  in  ascertaining 
and  verifying  religious  truth  ?  and,  if  so, 
What  is  its  function  ?  and,  more  particu- 
larly, What  is  its  function  in  these  respects 
as  related  to  the  religious  feeling,  the  con- 
science, the  Church,  and  the  Scriptures  ? 

I.  The  reason  has  a  function  in  religion. 
Within  its  sphere  it  may  be  a  source  and 
ground  and  measure  of  religious  truth. 

That  this  is  so  appears  : 

1.  In  the  untenableness  of  the  positions 
from  which  the  contrary  is  argued.  These 
are,  in  the  main,  three : 
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a.  That  of  the  Agnostic.  He  holds  that 
knowledge  is  impossible  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  This  denial,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
philosophical,  is  based  and  may  be  ex- 
posed on  one  or  on  all  of  three  grounds. 
It  proceeds,  first,  on  a  false  theory  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  This  is,  that  to 
know  anything  we  must  know  it  in  its 
essence.  If,  however,  only  such  knowl- 
edge is  true  knowledge,  then  only  God 
can.  know  anything;  for  only  God  can 
know  everything.  Universal  scepticism 
becomes  inevitable. 

Again,  there  is  implied  a  false  theory  of 
the  conditions  of  knowledge.  This  is  the 
identity  of  the  subject  knowing  with  the 
object  known.  As  Mansel  says,  "  Quan- 
tum sumus  scimus."  Hence,  to  know 
God,  we  should  have  to  be  God.  But  it 
is  kinship,  not  identity,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  knowledge.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  ego  could  not  know  the  non-ego,  un- 
less it  were  itself  the  non-ego. 

Once  more,  there  is  involved  a  false 
definition  of  God  as  the  infinite,  or  the  all, 
and  the  absolute  or  the  unrelated.  In 
either  aspect,  God  could  not  be  known. 
But  there  is  no  such  infinite,  no  such 
absolute. 

a.  There  need  not  be.  Instead  of  the 
unrelated,  the  absolute  may  mean  that 
which  sustains  no  such  relations  as  to  be 
constrained  by  them.  Instead  of  the  all, 
the  infinite  may  mean  a  spirit  or  person, 
to  whose  being  and  attributes  as  such  a 
spirit  or  person  no  limit  is  possible. 

(3.  There  cannot  be.  The  relative  uni- 
verse demands  the  absolute  as  its  ground ; 
and  to  be  this  it  must  have  come  into 
relation  to  it.  The  infinite  is  a  term  of 
quality  and  the  all  is  a  term  of  quantity. 
Hence  the  two  are  exclusive. 

y.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  conscious- 
ness.    This  insists  on  our  personality,  and 


so   the   infinite  cannot  embrace  us,  and 
thus  cannot  be  the  all. 

b.  The  position  of,  the  Mystic.  He  ad- 
mits that  God  is  recognizable,  but  only  to 
the  feelings.  The  untenableness  of  this 
position  appears  as  follows : 

a.  Feeling  is  impossible  without  rea- 
son ;  for  "  it  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent 
on  the  reception  of  some  idea." 

f3.  The  Mystic's  position  is  not  true, 
even  with  reference  to  the  understanding. 
All  of  the  truths  of  religion  are  not  intui- 
tive. Even  those  that  are  innate  may  be 
rendered  clearer  by  reasoning.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  and  being  of  God 
illustrate  this. 

c.  There  is  the  position  of  the  Indiffer- 
entist  and  Exclusionist.  These  hold  that 
religious  truths  belong  to  a  sphere  from 
which  reason  must  be  excluded,  and  so 
that  they  may  be  true  though  above 
reason  and  even  though  contrary  to  rea- 
son. 

The  latter,  however,  cannot  be.  We 
cannot  receive  even  a  divine  revelation 
save  as  we  have  rational  evidence  for  it, 
and  this  implies  that  its  contents  must  be 
rational.  Otherwise  reason  would  stultify 
itself.  Nor  can  that  be  accepted  which  is 
above,  not  comprehension,  but  apprehen- 
sion by  reason.  Indeed,  what  reason  can- 
not even  begin  to  apprehend  must  be 
contrary  to  reason.  This  is  not  the  Dog- 
matism of  Wolf.  It  is  the  position  of 
Henry  B.  Smith,  that  every  doctrine  has 
its  philosophical  aspect,  and  that,  there- 
fore, that  only  is  true  faith  which  reason 
introduces,  and  which  even  the  under- 
standing can  and  ought  to  follow,  though 
it  may  sometimes  have  to  do  so  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

2.  That  the  reason  has  a  function  in 
Christianity  is  proved  by  the  following 
positive  considerations : 
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«.  Christianity  is  very  stimulating,  in- 
tellectually. Should  it,  then,  dishonor  the 
faculty  it  has  trained  ? 

b.  It  demands  and,  since  true,  is  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
man,  and  hence  to  the  active  service  of 
the  reason. 

c.  Faith  is  the  consent  of  the  will  to  the 
assent  of  the  reason.  This  is  specially 
true  of  the  child's  faith,  which  our  Lord 
presents  as  the  ideal;  it  is  in  the  highest 
sense  rational.  Hence  a  wholly  unrea- 
soning faith  is  not  merely  a  weak  faith,  or 
a  wrong  kind  of  faith  ;  it  is  not  faith. 

d.  Reason  itself  is  a  divine  revelation. 
Man  is  ahle  to  perceive  intuitively  only 
because  the  supreme  reason  illumines  him. 
Reasoning  is  controlled  by  laws  which 
God  has  established,  and  which  reveal  to 
us  his  intellectual  nature.  God,  too,  is 
the  author  of  natural  religion  as  truly  as 
of  revealed.  Shall,  then,  the  later  revela- 
tion supplant  the  earlier  ?  This  is  not 
God's  method.  He  changes  the  use  of 
things  ;  he  never  supersedes  them.  This 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  his  method 
in  written  revelation  itself.  It  has  been 
progressive.  The  Gospel  has  followed  the 
Law  and  has  fulfilled  it.  But  the  Law 
has  not  been  set  aside.  Even  the  cere- 
monial requirements  still  have  a  function 
as  the  patterns,  and  so  interpreters  of  the 
heavenly  sacrifice. 

e.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  history. 
Wherever  reason  has  not  been  recognized 
in  religion,  the  issue  has  been  evil ;  e. 
g.,  Pietism.  Wherever  reason  has  been 
rightly  honored  in  religion,  good  has  re- 
sulted. Witness  the  effect  of  the  primi- 
tive apologies,  of  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
of  the  defence  against  Deism,  of  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Tubingen  school;  and  no- 
tice specially  the  close  relation  between 
apologetics  and  increased  missionary  ac- 
tivity. 


/.  The  Bible  establishes  for  us  the  right 
of  reason  in  religion.  The  Apostles,  Christ 
appealed  to  reason  as  well  as  insisted  on 
faith ;  and  they  insisted  on  faith  because 
they  appealed  to  reason.  Also  specific 
teaching.     1  Peter,  iii :  1(5. 

II.  There  must,  however,  be  limitations 
to  the  reason. 

1.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  thinkers  have  so 
supposed ;  e.  g.,  Solomon,  Socrates,  Locke, 
Reid,  Kant,  Hamilton,  Mansel,  Spencer. 

2.  This  is  confirmed  by  history.  When- 
ever men  have  "  leaned  to  their  own  un- 
derstanding "  in  religion,  spiritual  death 
and  moral  corruption  have  been  the  re- 
sult. Witness  Gnosticism  and  modern 
Rationalism  in  Germany,  in  England,  and 
in  France. 

3.  Why  the  results  of  Rationalism  should 
be  so  awful,  a  study  of  the  reason  reveals. 
Its  own  testimony  concerning  itself  is  that 
Rationalism  is  irrational.  This  is  so  be- 
cause of  three  facts : 

a.  The  human  reason  has  been  vitiated 
by  human  depravity. 

b.  Even,  however,  if  the  reason  of  man 
had  not  been  vitiated  by  sin,  its  function 
would  still  be  limited  ;  for  it  itself,  like  its 
subject,  is  finite. 

c.  Were  human  reason  both  unimpaired 
and  infinite,  it  still  would  not  be  fitted 
to  solve  the  deepest  problem  of  religion. 
This  is,  "  How  can  man  be  just  with  God  ?" 
The  answer  to  this,  however,  depends  on 
God's  will  as  well  as  on  his  nature;  on 
what  is  optional  with  him  as  well  as  on 
what  is  necessary  in  him.  But  what  God 
has  chosen  to  do  can  be  known  only  as 
he  shall  reveal  it.  Reason  can  infer  what 
he  must  do,  that  he  must  be  just;  it  can- 
not tell  us  what  he  has  chosen  to  do ; 
that  is,  to  be  gracious. 

Two  results  of  these  limitations  require 
to  be  noted : 
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On  the  one  hand,  reason  cannot  be  the 
sole  measure  and  ground  and  source  of 
all  religious  knowledge  and  conviction. 
The  failure  of  English  Deism  confirms 
this.  Nor,  though  not  the  source,  can 
reason  be  the  measure  and  ground  of  all 
religious  truth.  This,  too,  is  confirmed 
historically. 

Nor,  though  neither  the  source  nor  the 
ground,  can  reason  be  even  the  measure 
of  all  religious  truth.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  practical  failure  of  Dogmatism. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  reason  is  to  exer- 
cise its  legitimate  function  as  a  source  or 
ground  or  even  measure  of  truth,  there 
must  be  some  rule  by  which  it  itself  shall 
be  controlled.  Where  do  we  find  this 
rule  ? 

a.  Not  in  the  feelings ;  for  they  have 
been  corrupted  by  sin  quite  as  much  as 
the  reason,  and  they  are  dependent  on  the 
reason.  That  we  do  not  like  a  doctrine 
may  be  the  very  reason  why  we  ought 
to  hold  it  resolutely.  The  fanaticism  of 
Mysticism  confirms  this  point. 

b.  Not  in  the  conscience ;  for  it,  equally 
with  the  reason  and  the  feelings,  has  been 
corrupted  by  sin;  and,  though  it  has  a 
cognitive  element,  this  is  much  narrower 
than  that  of  the  reason.  This  position  is 
confirmed  by  the  example  of  Kant.  In 
reducing  religion  to  morality,  he  destroyed 
religion. 

c.  Not  in  the  Church :  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  secures  holiness  and  consequent  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church  no  more  than  in 
its  individual  members ;  and  reason  lies 
nearer  to  us  than  any  other  authority, 
and  so  no  other  evidence,  not  even  that  of 
the  Church,  can  be  sufficient  to  overturn 
its  testimony.  Roman  Catholicism  con- 
firms this.  Instead  of  correcting  reason, 
it  has  perverted  and  dwarfed  it. 

d.  But  in  the  Scriptures:   for  in  their 


original  form  they  were  absolutely  error- 
less, and  their  original  form  has  been  ade- 
quately preserved  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
being  thus  an  adequate  standard,  they 
are  one  of  the  same  kind  with  reason 
itself. 

III.  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the 
reason  in  relation  to  the  Bible? 

1.  We  may  affirm  as  follows: 

a.  For  all  that  logically  precedes  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  being  and  personality 
of  Grod,  the  need  of  a  written  revelation, 
etc.,  we  must  go  back  to  philosophy,  to 
reason  pure  and  simple. 

b.  Reason  should  judge  of  the  evidence 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God. 

c.  Reason  should  decide  as  to  the  actual 
contents  of  the  Scriptures — what  it  is  that 
their  words  convey  in  a  fair  historico- 
grammatical  interpretation. 

d.  Reason  should  distinguish  among  the 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  between 
what  is  above  reason  in  the  true  sense  of 
beyond  it,  and  what  is  above  reason  in 
the  wrong  sense  of  out  of  relation  to  it,  or 
contrary  to  it. 

e.  Within  the  system  of  truth  drawn 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  reason,  that  is,  the 
understanding,  must  shape  the  definitions 
and  develop  the  creed,  so  as  to  ward  off 
error  and  bring  out  the  truth  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  wants  and  philo- 
sophical attainments  of  each  age. 

2.  We  must  deny  as  follows  : 

a.  Reason  may  not  presume  by  itself 
to  fathom  or  reconcile  even  those  of  the 
deep  truths  of  Scripture  which  it  can  dis- 
cover unaided. 

b.  In  particular,  reason  alone  has  noth- 
ing to  say  as  to  either  the  fact  or  the 
method  of  human  salvation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  highest  function  of  philosophy 
is  to  bring  men  to  the  cross  as  to  that 
for  which  she  has  ever  been  seeking,  but 
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which  she  could  never  by  herself  have 
found  ;  and  then  with  them  take  her 
place,  an  expectant,  reverent  learner,  as 
before   "the    wisdom"   as   well   as   "the 


power  of  God,"  and  thus  herself  be  made 
"  wise  unto  salvation." 

[Abstract  of  address  delivered  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  author  as  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  September  22,  1893.] 


SUMMARIES  OF  PAPERS  PUBLISHED. 


THE    WESTMINSTER  DOCTRINE    OF 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

By  BENJAMIN    B.  WARFIELD. 

I.  The  Preparation  of  the  Chapter 
"  Of  the  Holy  Scripture  "  in  the  West- 
minster Confession. — Great  care  was  evi- 
dently expended  upon  its  preparation,  but 
few  great  debates  were  held  in  the  Assem- 
bly on  it.  The  work  done  in  the  commit- 
tee was  generally  acceptable  to  the  entire 
house.  The  whole  chapter  passed  through 
the  Assembly  between  July  7  and  July 
18,  1645.  Debates  are  signalized  only  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Authority  of 
Scripture  (§  5),  the  need  of  supernatural 
illumination  for  the  saving  understanding 
of  the  Word  (§6),  and  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture  (^  9).  This  means  that  the 
divines  were  at  one  in  their  doctrine  of 
Scripture. 

II.  The  Sources  of  the  Chapter.— 
The  prime  source  of  the  chapter  was  the 
general  doctrine  of  Scripture  wrought  out 
by  the  Reformed  Theology,  and  held  by 
all  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  histori- 
cal situation  forced  the  Westminster  di- 
vines into  conscious  effort  to  state  only 
the  common  faith  ;  and  an  analysis  of 
their  work  proves  that  they  attained  a 
high  degree  of  success  in  making  it  simply 
a  consensus  of  the  Reformed  faith.  This 
chapter  might  almost  seem  to  be  founded 
on  Heppe's  statement  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine.  The  most  important  proximate 
source  of  its  statements  was  the  Irish  Arti- 


cles of  161  o,  from  which  the  general  struc- 
ture and  much  of  the  phraseology  are  bor- 
rowed. There  is  reason  to  suspect  George 
Gillespie's  hand  in  §  5.  And  the  influ- 
ence either  of  Ball's  Catechism  and  Usher's 
Body  of  Divinity,  or  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  drew,  may  be  traced  through- 
out. 

III.  The  Contents  of  the  Chapter. — 
The  material  is  arranged  according  to  the 
usual  order  in  the  Dogmatic  Treatises  of 
the  Reformed  Theologians ;  and  the  posi- 
tions assumed  are  the  ordinary  Reformed 
positions.  The  following  is  the  scheme 
of  the  chapter : 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Scripture,  §  1. 

1.  Reality    and    Trustworthiness    of 

Natural  Revelation. 

2.  Insufficiency    of  Natural    Revela- 

tion for  Salvation. 

3.  Reality  and  Importance  of  Super- 

natural Revelation. 

4.  Its  complete  commitment  to  In- 

spired Scriptures. 

5.  Consequent  Necessity  of  Scripture. 
II.  The  Definition  of  Scripture,  §§  2-3. 

1.  Extensively  :  The  Canon,  §  2a. 

2.  Intensively  :  Inspiration,  §  2b. 

3.  Exclusively  :  The  Apocrypha,  §  3. 
III.  The  Properties  of  Scripture,  §§  4-7. 

1.  The    Authority    of  Scripture,    £S 
4-5. 

A.  The  ground   of  the  Authority 

of  Scripture,  S  4. 

B.  The  proof  of  the  Authority  of 

Scripture,  §  5, 
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(a)  The  reality  and  value  of 
the  External  Evidence. 

(6)  The  reality  and  value  of 
the  Internal  Evidence. 

(c)  The  necessity  and  function 
of  the  Divine  Evidence. 

2.  The  Perfection  of  Scripture,  §  6. 

A.  Objective  completeness  of  Scrip- 

ture. 

B.  Need  of  Spiritual  Illumination. 

C.  Place  for   Christian    Prudence 

and  Right  Reason. 

3.  The  Perspicuity  of  Scripture,  §  7. 
IV.  The  Use  of  Scripture,  §§  8-10. 

1.  In  Relation  to  its  Form  and  Trans- 

mission, §  8. 

A.  Primary  Value  and  Authority 

of  the  Originals. 

(a)  Their  Immediate  Inspira- 

tion. 

(b)  Their  Providential  Preser- 

vation. 

B.  The  Right,  Duty  and  Adequacy 

of  Translations. 

2.  In  relation  to  Interpretation,  §  9. 

3.  In  relation  to  Controversies,  §  10. 
The  prima  facie  exact  accord  of  the  Con- 
fession's Doctrine  of  Scripture  with  that 
of  the  Reformed  Theologians  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century,  is  put  in  a  still  clearer 
light  by  a  comparison  of  the  writings  of 
the  authors  of  the  Confession.  They  use 
much  the  same  language  which  is  used  in 
the  Confession  itself,  and  universally  teach 
precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the  Contin- 
ental doctors  of  their  age. 

[Abstract  of  an  article   in    The.  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review  for  October,  1893,  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  582-655)]. 


RELATIONS    OF    ETHICS    AND   JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 

By  J.   G.   HIBBEN. 

The  separation  of  these  two  sciences  has 
been  insisted  upon.  This  is  the  popular 
opinion  to-day.     It  is  voiced  by  such  wri- 


ters as  Pollock,  who  "  does  not  see  that  a 
jurist  is  bound  to  be  a  moral  philosopher 
more  than  other  men  ";  and  Jevons,  who 
says  "that  there  are  no  such  things  in 
social  matters  as  abstract  rights,  absolute 
principles,  indefeasible  laws,  unalterable 
rules,  or  anything  of  an  eternal  or  inflexi- 
ble nature."  We  feel  that,  although  such 
writers  have  emphasized  important  dis- 
tinctions in  insisting  upon  the  separate- 
ness  of  the  two  spheres  of  ethics  and 
jurisprudence,  they  have  still  failed  to 
penetrate  the  deep  things  of  these  sci- 
ences. There  are  relations  beneath  the 
surface  which  we  would  discover ;  and 
this  undertaking  will  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

First. — To  define  accurately  the  proper 
spheres  of  the  two  sciences. 

Second. — To  show  that  the  genesis  of 
law  discloses  natural  limitations  of  sove- 
reign power,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  ethical  in  their  character. 

Third. — To  indicate  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  existing  ethical  sentiment  in  cre- 
ating, annulling  and  reforming  Law. 

Fourth.— To  examine  the  several  contri- 
butions to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
from  the  sphere  of  International  Law. 


First  — A  strict  definition,  which  will 
differentiate  the  precise  spheres  of  the  two 
sciences,  will  advantage  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  political  philosopher.  The  two  are 
naturally  co-ordinate  ;  either  is  weakened 
by  becoming  subordinate  to  the  other. 
We  have  followed  Holland's  definitions 
of  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  that  we  may 
relieve  ourselves  of  any  charge  of  begging 
the  question  before  entering  upon  our  dis- 
cussion proper,  inasmuch  as  Holland  is  a 
fair  representative  of  the  school  which  we 
oppose.  "  Jurisprudence  "  he  defines  as 
"  the  formal  science  of  positive  law  ;  i.  e., 
the    general    rules    of    external    human 
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action,  enforced  by  sovereign  political  au- 
thority." 

"  Ethics  is  the  science  of  those  laws  of 
conduct,  self-recognized  as  right  and  self- 
imposed  by  the  free  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual." Accepting  these  definitions,  we 
show  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  be- 
tween legal  right  and  moral  right,  legal 
obligation  and  moral  obligation.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  are  made  upon  these 
definitions  and  distinctions  : 

(1)  The  standard  of  jurisprudence  is  ex- 
ternal, imposed  by  sovereign  power ;  while 
that  of  ethics  is  internal,  self-recognized  as 
categorical  imperative  to  the  individual 
will.  Yet  the  two  standards  may  coincide. 
The  possible  relations  are  mutual  exclu- 
sion, conflict,  and  coincidence.  The  latter 
case  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  where  law  of 
the  land  and  law  of  conscience  agree. 

(2)  While  one  science  maj^  not  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  other,  as  species  and 
genus,  it  does  not  follow  that,  each  pre: 
serving  its  proper  autonomy,  they  may 
not  radically  influence  one  another.  An 
analogous  case  is  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Thereby  unnatural  relations 
are  resolved  ;  and  yet  the  play  of  mutually 
helpful  influences,  radiating  from  a  true 
Church  and  a  just  State,  is  increased. 

(3)  The  tendency  to  specialize  in  the 
study  of  either  one  of  these  sciences  is  apt 
to  emphasize  unduly  their  divergence.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
there  is  an  ultimate  synthesis  of  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  a  rigid  analysis,  which 
one  may  discover  if  he  possesses  the 
spirit,  as  Tennyson  says,  "  to  reach  the 
law  within  the  law." 

(4)  While  ethics  has  no  place  in  inter- 
preting positive  law,  it  may  influence  law 
by  suggesting,  directly  and  indirectly,  cer- 
tain changes  or  additions  to  the  already 
existing  body  of  law. 


(5)  To  announce,  as  Austin  does,  that 
right  is  always  to  be  considered  as  legal 
right,  begs  the  question  at  issue,  and  leads 
to  false  inferences — that  right  is  primarily 
legal  right,  and  that  any  other  right  is 
derived  from  a  legal  right. 

Second. — The  Genesis  of  Law. 

We  attempt  here  to  show  that  sover- 
eignty is  not  the  ultimate  element  in  the 
analysis  of  law.  Before  sovereignty  is  cus- 
tom. Customs  limit  sovereignty,  at  times 
direct  and  control  it.  A  large  number  of 
these  customs  are  ethical.  Moreover,  we 
find  them  free  of  local  and  temporal  color- 
ing. They  are,  therefore,  universal  in  char- 
acter, and  so  far  ultimate  and  obligatory. 
As  Prof.  T.  H.  Green  says,  "  the  establish- 
ment of  obligation  by  law,  or  authorita- 
tive custom,  and  the  gradual  recognition 
of  moral  duties,  have  not  been  separate 
processes  ;  they  have  been  related  to  each 
other  as  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
same  spiritual  development."  Man  is 
never  isolated.  He  cannot  escape  certain 
social  relations  which  are  rational  and 
universal.  These  relations  themselves  con- 
dition him  ethically  prior  to  all  positive 
law.  They  embrace  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  which  are  not  the  creation  of 
government.  In  support  of  this  we  ex- 
amine the  doctrines  of  the  English  and 
Continental  schools.  We  note  certain  con- 
cessions among  writers  of  the  analytical 
school  of  jurists  ;  they  allow  that  certain 
ethical  considerations  arise  in  the  2}hiloso- 
phy  of  law,  although  they  may  not  be  rele- 
vant to  jurisprudence  proper.  These  conces- 
sions are  quoted  from  Bentham,  Austin, 
Holland,  Pollock  and  Jevons.  Austin  con- 
cedes, also,  that  the  positive  law  of  God  is 
"  law,  properly  so-called."  We  hold  that 
the  natural  law  of  conscience  is,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  consistent  with  the  revealed 
law  of  God ;  therefore  its  deliverances  must 
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be  considered  upon  his  basis  of  classifica- 
tion, "  laws,  properly  so-called." 

The  German  School  of  Naturrecht  is 
examined,  their  doctrines  supporting  our 
position.  The  so-called  Historical  School 
is  reviewed.  Their  doctrine  that  force  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  law,  contravenes  the 
tenets  of  the  analytical  school.  We  pre- 
sent a  number  of  historical  instances  cited 
by  Maine,  Spencer,  Bryce,  etc.,  of  existing 
law  without  the  sanction  of  force.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  the  view  of  Von  Iher- 
ing,  that  while  the  essence  of  law  is  force, 
yet  it  does  not  reach  the  highest  stage 
until  the  sovereign  is  regarded  as  obli- 
gated, as  well  as  the  subject.  This  last  is 
opposed  to  the  views  of  Austin  and  his 
school.  Another  source  of  law,  namely, 
equity  decisions  and  rulings,  indicate 
ethical  origins.  Roman  and  English  law 
are  cited  in  proof  of  this.  Moreover,  legis- 
lation, as  source  of  law,  has  certain  ethi- 
cal checks ;  on  the  one  hand,  when  it  is 
anti-moral,  violating  man's  innate  sense 
of  individual  right  and  justice,  and  at  the 
other  extreme  when  legislation  is  ultra- 
moral,  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  duties  by 
"  paternal  government." 

Third. — The  indirect  influence  of  popu- 
lar ethical  sentiment  upon  law. 

Popular  sentiment,  while  indefinite  and 
intangible,  is  nevertheless  a  factor  in  sug- 
gesting, annulling,  reforming  law.  No 
sentiment  is  so  powerful  as  an  aroused 
moral  feeling.  It  is  often  allied  with  a 
religious  feeling,  and  then  is  still  stronger. 
The  question  is  whether  such  sentiments 
have  been  thus  operative  in  the  history  of 
law.  Legislation  concerning  slavery,  re- 
lations of  the  laborer  to  capitalist,  etc., 
indicate  this.  We  trace  the  same  influ- 
ence in  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  is  seen  also  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  '76. 


A  public  sentiment  also  holds  the  State 
to  a  certain  responsibility  in  its  official 
acts,  both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. A  number  of  historical  instances 
are  given. 

Fourth. — Relation  of  Ethics  to  Interna- 
tional Law. 

International  Law  has  been  called  the 
':  vanishing  point  of  jurisprudence."  It  is 
often  in  the  limiting  case  that  true  ten- 
dencies are  revealed.  International  Law 
cannot  be  considered  as  positive  law.  It 
has  no  sanction. 

What  is  its  origin  ?  Its  source  is  largely 
in  pure  Roman  Law,  and  that  part  of  it 
known  as  the  "jus  gentium."  Its  funda- 
mental idea  comprehends  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice  commonly 
recognized  by  all  nations.  When  there 
are  no  precedents  and  no  treaty  specifica- 
tions, disputes  are  always  settled  by  ap- 
peal to  recognized  principles  of  justice. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  founding  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  Here  a  nation  was 
born  in  a  day,  without  a  history,  with  no 
traditional  body  of  customs,  with  no  law, 
written  or  unwritten.  The  constitution 
and  code  of  law  which  was  formed  was 
based  upon  the  principles  of  justice  which 
were  common  to  the  nations  interested 
— England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
United  States  and  others.  That  the  form- 
ation of  such  a  State  is  possible,  is  an 
index  of  the  common  consciousness  of 
nations  regarding  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity. 

Moreover,  the  lesson  taught  by  inter- 
national contact,  that  utility  must  wait  on 
justice,  will  appreciably  influence  national 
legislation.  The  spirit  of  law,  therefore, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciative 
of  the  claims  of  right,  of  equity,  and  of 
j  ustice. 


[Abstract  of  dissertation  presented  for  the  degree 
Of  Ph.  D,]. 
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THE  CLOISTER  OF  THE  LATERAN 
BASILICA. 

By  A    L.   FROTHINGHAM,  Jr. 

The  mediaeval  cloisters  of  Rome  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind, 
and  two  of  them  preeminently  so — those 
of  the  basilicas  of  S.  John  Lateran  and 
of  S.  Paul-outside-the-walls.  The  precise 
date  of  the  former  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained, although  it  was  known  to  have 
been  erected  by  a  Roman  artist  named 
Vassal ectus,  and  his  father,  according  to 
the  inscription,  which  reads  : 

NOBILITER    DOCTVS    HAC    VASSAL  ECTVS     IN    ARTE. 
CVM  PATRE  CEPIT  OPVS  IJVOD  SOJ.VS  PERFICIT  IPSE. 

An  early  Vassalectus  worked  in  the 
second  half  of  the  xn  century;  a  later 
member  of  the  family  flourished  in  1263 
and  1276 ;  the  artist  of  the  cloister  appa- 
rently came  between  them.  My  conject- 
ure as  to  the  date  of  the  cloister  was  to 
place  it  between  1220  and  1230  (Journ.  of 
Arch.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  44-5).  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  my  discovery  of  the  exact 
date  in  the  will  of  a  noted  cardinal  of  the 
xiii — Guala  dei  Bicchieri.  The  cardinal 
made  his  will  in  1227,  and  it  contained 
the  clause :  Ad  opus  claustri  Lateranen,  lib. 
10  proven.  He  thus  leaves  ten  pounds  of 
Provencal  money  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  construction  of  the  Lateran  cloister. 
The  expression  ad  opus  shows  that  in 
1227  the  cloister  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion ;  and  the  fact  that  this  particular 
clause  in  the  will  was  not  revoked  before 
the  cardinal's  death  in  1230,  shows  that 
in  that  year  the  construction  was  still  in 
progress. 

Cardinal  Guala  dei  Bicchieri  was  promi- 
ment  in  church  politics  ;  was  papal  legate 
to  the  Albigenses;  was  a  patron  and  con- 
noisseur of  architecture,  and  one  of  those 
who  introduced  the  early  Gothic  style 
into  Italy.     He   founded   and   gave   the 


plan  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Ver- 
celli,  the  purest  specimen  of  early  French 
Gothic  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  proba- 
ble date  can  be  found  for  the  foundation 
of  the  cloister,  for  a  building  was  often 
long  in  course  of  construction  ;  and  as 
this  is  one  whose  influence  was  epoch- 
making,  the  determination  is  important. 
This  must  be  done  by  comparison  with 
other  cloisters  of  the  Roman  school.  The 
two  examples  most  closely  resembling  the 
one  of  the  Lateran  are  those  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Sassovivo,  near  Poligno,  in  Umbria, 
and  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Paul,  in  Rome. 
The  cloister  at  Sassovivo  is  dated  1229, 
and  the  inscription  names  the  artist,  add- 
ing the  statement  that  it  was  built  in  the 
Roman  style.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Lateran  cloister,  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Rome,  was  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  1229  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
cloister  of  S.  Paul-outside-the-walls  is  the 
almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  Lateran, 
with  the  same  double  rows  of  slender 
colonnettes  of  varied  forms,  and  often  in- 
laid with  brilliant  mosaics,  supporting 
delicately-moulded  round  arches,  whose 
spandrels  are  filled  with  sculptured  orna- 
ments and  surmounted  by  beautiful  friezes 
of  mosaic,  topped  by  a  rich  cornice.  This 
cloister  is  known  to  have  been  finished  a 
little  later  than  its  mate,  toward  1240. 
Both  the  monuments  here,  compared  to 
the  Lateran  cloister,  are  slightly  younger 
contemporaries.  If  we  now  turn  to  earlier 
monuments  we  have  the  following  results : 

(1)  During  the  course  of  the  xn  cen- 
tury cloisters  were  built  in  Rome,  in  a 
severe  and  heavy  style,  that  can  hardly 
have  served  as  the  prototypes  of  the 
works  of  the  xiii  century.  Such  are  the 
following  cloisters :  (a)  At  SS.  Vincenzo 
and  Anastasio ;  (6)  at  S.  Lorenzo ;  (c)  at 
SS.  Quattro  Coronati ;  (d)  at  S.  Cecilia, 
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Of  these  the  first  two  are  known,  the  last 
two  practically  unknown,  being  attached 
to  nunneries.  The  style  of  all  is  thor- 
oughly Romanesque. 

(2)  During  the  years  between  1200 
and  1220,  or  thereabouts,  there  were  con- 
structed in  Home  cloisters  of  far  greater 
elegance  and  slenderness,  tending  towards 
the  Gothi  •  idea  in  their  proportions,  capi- 
tals and  other  details,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  more  fully-developed  and 
artistically  more  perfect  type  represented 
by  S.  John  Lateran  and  S.  Paul.  The 
principal  monuments  which  I  assign  to 
this  group  are : 

S.  Cosimato,  in  Trastevere,  Rome.  .    .  1200-1215 

S.  Seolastica,  Subiaco,  early  part  .    .    .  1210-1215 

later  part   .    .    .  1215-1235 

S.  Sisto,  Rome 1216-1221 

S.  Sabina,  Rome 1217-1225 

These  dates  are  conjectural  and  serve 
mainly  to  express  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  relation  between  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors. The  work  at  S.  Cosimato  is  ten- 
tative, and  shows  a  new  art  not  yet  sure 
of  itself,  and  I  have  therefore  regarded  it 
as  the  earliest.  It  is  a  cloister  quite  un- 
known until  the  present  year.  The  clois- 
ter of  S.  Seolastica,  at  Suhiaco,  was  com- 
menced by  Jacobus,  who  built  only  one 
side,  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  date 
1210-1215  as  the  latest  allowed  by  the 
chronology  of  his  other  known  works. 
The  other  three  sides  were  continued  by 


his  son  Cosmas  and  his  two  grandsons, 
whose  other  works  confirm  the  date — 1215 
1235.  The  well-known  fact  of  the  giving 
of  S.  Sisto  and  S.  Sabina  to  S.  Dominick. 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  his  order, 
and  the  building  operations  that  ensued, 
furnish  the  dates  assigned  to  these  two 
cloisters. 

(3)  The  Lateran  cloister  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  example  of  the  use  of  stucco- 
like marble  reliefs,  of  mosaic  friezes,  and 
mosaic  inlay  in  the  columns,  and  to  have 
also  made  popular  the  use  of  twisted  and 
otherwise  varied  shafts.  All  these  char- 
acteristics it  combined  with  the  general 
forms  developed  in  the  best  examples  of 
the  preceding  group. 

(4)  Judging  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
dates  and  styles  of  the  monuments,  the 
Lateran  cloister  was  commenced  not  lie- 
fore  1221 ;  probably  between  the  years 
1222  and  1226,  and  was  finished  soon 
after  1230. 

(5)  It  is  probable  that  we  owe  to  the 
artists  of  the  Lateran  cloister  the  intro- 
duction into  cloistral  architecture  of  mo- 
saic decoration,  transferred  from  porches, 
sepulchral  monuments,  pulpits  and  other 
pieces  of  church  decoration,  where  it  had 
been  in  use  for  about  a  century. 


[Summary  of  a  short  paper  published  in  the  Bul- 
lettino  di  Archeotogia  Cristiann,  1892,  Nos.  3-4 ;  and  of  a 
longer  one  In  the  Am.  Journal  of  Archmology,  1894, 
No.  1.1 
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Being  Memoirs  of  his  Adventures  at  Home  and  Abroad.     12mo,  cloth,  §1.50 

"IiOvera  Of  fiction  have  a  great  treat  before  them  when  they  sil  down  to  read  'David  Ba 
have  not  hesilated  to  compare  Mr,  Stevenson  with  Scott,  when  Soott  is  at  his  best,  nor  shall 
to  compare  with  Thackeray,  even  in  'Henry  Esmond,'  though  a  better  book  with  which 
this  marvellous  story  would  be  '  Harry  Lyndon.' — It.  H.  Stoddard  in  Ma  I  and  Express. 


David  Balfour.'  We 
we  hesitate 
to  compare 


With  Thackeray  in  America. 

Bv  Eyre  Crowe,  A.R  A.  With  121  illustrations 
'from  sketches  by  the  author.  Small  4to,  $2.00. 
"Thanks  to  Mr.  Crowe,  who  was  Thackeray's 
secretary  during  his  American  tour,  weareallowed 
to  participate  in  the  journey.  It  is  a  book  that  no 
lo\  er  of  Thackeray  will  be  willing  to  leave  unread. 
Ncl  :>nl\  isitint&r  sting  fcrth&  iisai  \i;witgivts 
of  the  author  of  'Vanity  Fair,'  but  for  the  picture 
it  paints  of  the  United  States  forty   years  ago."— 

Critic. 


Meh  Lady. 

A  Story  of  the  War.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
New  Edition.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
Small  folio.     $1.50. 

A  new  and  beautifully  illustrated  edition  of  this 
charming  Southern  classic  in  uniform  style  with 
the  illustrated  edition  of  "Marse  Chan,'  issued  last 
year. 

"Nothing  more  beautiful  has  ever  been  penned 
by  a  Southern  writer."— A'  w  Orlians  Picayune 


THE  ONE  I  KNEW  THE  BEST  OF  ALL.     By  Mrs.  Burnett. 

A  Memory  of  the  Mind  of  a  Child.     Fully  illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch.      12mo,  $2.00. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  story  is  unique  in  literature,  being  the  frankly  autobiographical  narrative  of  the 
experiences  of  a  child  up  to  girlhood,  with  its  sensations  and  emotions  as  each  new  phase  and  problem 
of  life  opens  to  it.  In  no  sense,  however,  is  it  a  juvenile  story,  being  distinctly  the  study  by  a  mature 
mind  of  that  wholly  different  world  which  a  child's  mental  life  presents. 


The  Land  of  I'oco  Tienipo. 

By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Lummis  has  made  the  laud  of  I'oco  Tiempo— 
Xew  Mexico  and  adjacent  regions — his  own  subject; 
and  in  this  volume  he  describes  its  social  customs, 
racial  types,  its  prodigious  ruins,  and  sublime  land- 
scapes in  his  well-known- vivid  and  picturesque 
style. 


Customs  and   Fashions    in   Old  New 
England. 

By  Alice  Morse  Earle.     12mo,  $1 25. 

In  this  volume  Mrs.  Earle,  the  author  of  the 
popular  book,  "Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England,' 
describes  the  daily  life,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
Puritans,  in  the 'same  interesting,  sympathetic, 
and  witt}'  style  that  marked  her  former  work. 


WOMEN   OF   THE   VALOIS   AND    VERSAILLES   COURTS. 

From  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint  Amand. 
Women  of  th*  Valois  Court.    The  Court  of  Louis  XIV.    |    The  Court  of  L  uis  XV.    Last  Years  of  Louis  XV. 

Each  with  numerous  portraits,  12mo,  $1  25.     The  set,  4  vols.,  half  calf,  $10.00  ;  cloth.  $5  00. 

"In  his  previous  volumes  upon  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court,  M.  de  Saint-Amand  apostro- 
phized the  virtues  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme, 
and  Duchess  of  Berry.  He  now  reverts  to  a  group  of  even  more  distinction  and  of  quite  as  much 
historic  interest.  He  presents  a  group  of  feminine  types,  discovering  almost  every  shade  of  human 
passions  and  ambitions.' — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

NEW   FICTION   BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Ivar  the  Viking-.     By  Paul    Du  Chaillu 

12mo,  §1.50. 

A  story  of  iNorse  life  in  the  foui  th  century. 


Opinions  of  a  Philosopher.     By  Robert 

Grant.     Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.00. 
A  sequel  to  the  "  Reflections  of  a  Married  Man." 
Tom  Sylvester.  Bv  T.  R.  Sullivan.    12mo, 

$1.50. 
The  Copperhead.     By  Harold  Frederic. 

12mo,  $1.00. 


The  Watchmaker's  Wife,  and  otherStories 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton.     12mo,  $1.25. 
Containing  sis  of  the  author's  inimitable  tales. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  ESSAYS. 

Virginibus  Puerisqne  and  Other  Papers.  Windfalls  of  Observation,  for  the  Edifica- 

By  R.  L    Stevenson.     With  etched  portrait  tion  of  the  Young  and  the  Solace  of  Others.    By 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.     By  Andrew  e-  s-  Martin.     12mo,  $1.25. 

Lang.  With  etched  portraits  and  four  additional  The  Sunny   Hays  of  Youth:  A  Book  for 

letters.  Boys  and  Young  Men.    By  the  author  of  "  How 

Each  16mo,  $1.25.     Two  new  volumes  in  the  to  be  Happy  tho'  Married  "     12mo,  $1.25. 

cameo  edition.  ^n  Old   Master,  and  Other  Political  Essays. 

Stelligeri.  and  Other  Essays  Concerning  Amer-  %  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     12mo, 

ica.     By  Barrett  Wendell.     12mo,  $1.25.  &1  00- 


CHARLES  SCRlBiNER'S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Hastsrcnick  Institute 

«  «<r.  t'rcsceni  A  U»rri<t«n  Avs. 
n.      ,  CHARLES  W.  STIMETZ,   Principal, 

u, rectors.      H0RACE   c    WA|T(   Vice-Principal.  JERSEY   ClTV,    N.   J.,   Oct.    20,    I  893. 

To  The  American  Book  Company 

Gentlemen:  We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City,  respectfully  ask   whether  you 

would  accept  our Anabasis  in  exchange  for  that  of  Harper  &  Wallace, 

published  by  yourselves.    Our  Faculty  have  decided  to  use  Harper's  Texts 
exclusively  in  the  future. 

We  -\n:  so  delighted  with  Harper's  Ceesar  and  Harper's  Vergils  that 
we  wouki  like  to  have  die  Anabasis  also.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a 
Cicero  of  the  same  series  is  soon  to  be  published. 

Henry  Allen,  Edwin  H.  Whitehead, 

Walter  L.  McDermott,        Henry  C.  Whitehead, 
Bert  Gilso\j. 
dlt    harper's   ivductive  classical  series 

An  Inductive  Latin  Primer.  ..$1  00   Harper  &  Millov's  Vergil   and  I  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Com- 

An  Inductive  Latin  Method  ..   1(H)  Bucolics 150  position.... 7:> 

Harper  &  Tol man's  Oesar 1  2U    An  Inactive  Greek  Method     .$1  (in    Harper  &  Wallace's  Xenophon's 

Harper  &  Miller's  Vergil 125    An   Inductive   Greek    Primer     .75  Anabasis $.5(1 

The  series  will  also  include  Harper  and  Stewart's  Cicero,  Supplementary  Reading  in  Latin. 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  Homer's  Iliad,  Supplementary  Greek  Readings,  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition, etc. 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.       Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

NEW    YORK      CINCINNATI     CHICAGO      BOSTON       PORTLAND,  ORF. 


Signed 


G.    E.    Stechert,    810    Broadway,   New    York. 


BAUMGARTEN,  Prof.  Dr.  P.  Arbeiten  auf  dem  Ge- 
biele  der  pathologischen  Anatomic  u.  Bakterio- 
logie  aus  dem  pathol.-anatom.  Institute  zu  Tubin- 
gen. Erster  Band.  Mil  4  HolzschniUen  und  16 
Steindrucktafeln.    Gr.  8 

BELCOH, JULIUS.  Griechische  Ge^chiehte.  1.  Band. 
His  auf  die  sophistische  Bewegung  und  den  pelo- 
ponnesischen   Krieg. 

BRANDT,  Dr.  W.  Die  evangelische  Geschichte  u. 
der  Urspruug  des  Christenthums.  Aut  Grand 
einer  Kntik  der  Bericlite  fiber  das  Leiden  und  die 
Anferslehung  Jesu.     Gr.  8. 

BRODBECK,  Dr.  AD  Zoroaster.  Kin  Beit  rag  zur 
vergleichenden  Geschichte  der  Keligionen  des 
Morgen-  und  Aljendlandes. 

DRO>  SEN,  JOH.  GUST.  Rhine  Schriften  zuralten 
Geschichte. 

FISCHER,  KUNO.  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Kr.-tes 
Buch.  Schopenhauer's  Leben  und  Charakter. 
Zweites  Buch.  Darstellung  u.  Krilik  der  Lehre. 
Gr.  H. 

GOMPERZ,  Dr.  THEO.  Griechische  Denkei.  Kine 
Geschichte  der  auliken  Philosophic.     Lief.  1. 

GRUSON,  HERM.  Im  lleichc  des  Lichtes  Solum, 
Zodiakalliehte.  Kometen. 

HEINRICI  Prof.  Dr.  C.  F.  GEORG.  Theologische 
Encyclopaedic  (Grundriss  der  theol.  Wissen- 
schnflen.     Vii-rte  Ableiluug).    Gr.  s. 

HOLZINGER,  Dr  H.  Ki  uleit  ung  in  den  llexatemh. 
Mit  Tabellen  fiber  die  Quellenscheidung.  Text- 
Bund  mil  Tabellen  Heft,     wr.  t>. 

HOPPE-SEYLER,  FELIX.  llandbuch  der  physio- 
logiseh-  und  pathologisch-cheiuischen  Analyse 
(i.  Anflage. 

KARG,  Proi.  Dr.  KARL,  und  Dr.  GEORG  SCHMORL. 
Atlas  der  patholog.  Gev  ehelchtv  in  mikro-photo- 
graphischer  Darstellung.  Mit  eincm  Vorwortvon 
Plot.  Dr.  K.  V.  Birch  Hirschticld.  Mit  -27  Tafeln  in 
Kupferatzung.     Krste  (Probe-)    Lieferung.     Gr.  s. 

KOKEN.  Prof  Dr.  ERNST.  Die  Vorwelt  und  ihre 
Kntwickelungsgeschichte.  Mit,  117  Abbildungen 
im  Texte  und  2  Uebersichtskarten.    Gr.  >•'. 

KUNTZE,  Dr.  OTTO.  Revisio  generum  plantarum. 
Cum  enuuieratione  plantarum  exoticarum.  Pars 
III.  I. 

LAVISSE-RAMBAUD.  Histoire  generale  du  IV« 
siecle  a  nos  jours.    I«  vol. 


LEPSIUS,  RICH.    Geologie  von  Attica.    Ein  Beit  rag 

zur   Lehre   vom   Metamorphismus    der    Gesteinc. 

Mil  einem  Atlas  von  9  geologischen  Kartell 
MAY,  martin.     Be  it  rage   zur  Stammkunde   der 

deutschen  Sprache   nebst   einer   Kinleitung  fiber 

die  Kel tgernianischen  Sprachen. 
MILHAUD,  G.     Lemons  sur  les  origines  de  la  science 

grecq  ue. 
MUTHES,  RICHARD.     Gcschichtc  der  Malerei  im 

IH.  .Jahrhundert      Lief.  1-VT. 
NERNST,   Dr.   WALT.      Theoretische  Chemie  vom 

Standpunkte  der  Avogadro'schen  Kegel   und  der 

Thermodynamik. 
PAULY.    Iteal-Enct  clopaedie  der  klassischen  Alter- 

thuinswissenschiift.       Neue    Bearbeitung,     unter 

Mitwirkung  z.ihlreiclier  Fachgenossen.     Heraus- 

gegeben   von   Georg   Wissowa.     Krster  Halbband. 

Br.  s. 
RATZEL,  Dr.   FRIEDR.     Politisehe  u.   Wirtschafts- 

Geographic  der  Vereinigteu  Staaten  von  Amerika 

•'.  Ann 
SAMMLUNG    hebraisch-dentscher    Bibeltexte    mit 

krilischen  Aninerkungen.     Heft  1  : 
Deuterojesaia,  hebr.  a.  deutsch,  mit  Aninerkun- 
gen von  Dr.  A.  Klostermann. 
SCHURE,  ED.     Les  grands  inilies  esquisse  del 'his- 
toire secrete  des  religions. 
SIEBECK,    Dr    HERM.       Lehrbuch   der   lieligions- 

philosophie. 
STUEBEL.  A.,   und    M    UHLE.      Die    Uuineiislalle 

von   Tiahuiuiaco  im   Hochlande  des  alten    Peru. 

Mit  einer  Karte  und  42  Tafeln  in  Lichtdruck. 
STUHLM  ANN,  Dr.  F.    Zooiogische  Ergebnisse  einer 

in  den  J  ah  re  n  18S8-lsyo  in  die  Kiistengebiete  von 

(Ut- Afrika  iinternommenen  Keise.     1.  Band. 
VAUCHEZ,  EMMANUEL     La  Terre.    Evolution  de 

la   vie  a   sa   surface   son  passe,  son   present,  son 

avenir.     2  vols 
WALTER,  Prcf.   Dr    JULIUS.      Die  Gesehichte   der 

Aesthetik  im  Alteruuu,  ihrer  begrifflichen  Ent- 

wicklung  nach  dargestellt.     Gr.  8. 
WIEDERSHEIM,    Dr.     ROB.      Grundriss   der  ver- 

gleichenden  Anatomic  der  Wirbeltbiere.     3.  Aun. 
WTESNER,  Dr.  JUL.      Die  Eleinentarstructur   und 

das  VVachsthuin  der  lebenden  Substanz. 
Z1RKEL,  Prof.  Dr.  F.   Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie. 

2.  Aufl.    I.  Band. 


B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 

(LEMCKE  &  BUECHNER) 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

812  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


NOW  READY : 


A  new  Classical  Catalogue,  comprising  : 
Greek    and    Latin    Classics:     Text    Editions — Annotated    and    .*-  chool 

Editions   with   English   and   German    Notes— Translations,   English 

and  German. 
Dictionaries    and    Grammars  :     Classical    Greek,    New    Testament    and 

Septuagint  Gieek,  Modern  Greek  and  Latin. 
Greek  and  Latin  Bible  Editions,  Wall  Maps  of  Ancient  History,  etc. 

ESTABLISHED   1818. 


BROOKS     BROTHERS, 

Broadway,   cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FALL  AND  WINTER,   1893-94. 

READY  MADE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exlra   length   half   Box    Overcoats,    usually  Pea  Jackets  of  Elysians  and  Pilots, 

made   of  Beavers  and  Meltons,  this  rough  and  smooth,  for  exercise 

seison  also  represented  in  Riding  Jackets  of  Tweeds,  with 

sort  Elysians  and  Vicunas.  long  trouser8  or  breeches  and  leggings. 

S.ndown:  A  long  skirted  hi  avy  overcoat,  an  Inverness  Cape  Coats, 

approach  to  the  oni-e  poi  ular  Newmarket.  medium  to  extra  heavy. 

Ulsters  and   Storm  Coats  made  from  Scotch  Shetlands,  Evening  and  Tnxedo  dress  Snits 

Isle  of  Harris  Tweeds,  etc.  in  new  materials. 

Wool,  Silk  and  Serge  lined  Covert  Coats.  Livery  and  Coachmen's  Furnishings. 

FURNISHING   GOODS. 

Scarfs  and  ties  in  proper  shapes,  with  some  exclusive  materials  for  same  to  order. 

Gloves  of  prevailing  shades  and  trim  for  driving  and  street  wear,  in  Reindeer,  Cape  and  Kid.  "  Gant 
de  Luxe"  for  dress  occasions. 

Bath  gowns,  sheets  and  mats  ;  Turkish  Towels,  etc. 

In  this  department  we  have  added  a  line  of  leather  and  wicker  goods,  including  luncheon  baskets, 
holster  cases,  Sheffield  plate  flasks,  etc.    Riding  Whips,  Crops,  Dog  Canes  and  Golf  sticks. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut  and  manufacture  of  all  garments,  the  novelty  of  pat- 
tern, and  the  quality  of  materials,  all  guarantee  the  best  value  at  no  higher  prices  than  are  frequently 
asked  for  garments  made  in  large  wholesale  lots  of  inferior  workmanship. 

( Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  sent  on  application. 


G.  SGHIRMER 


) 


PUBLISHER    •    AND    •    IMPORTER    *    OF 

*  MUSIC  & 


Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States  for 


Ofditior|  <^\ugei"|er,     ([pondonj    aqd       Edition   peters      (  Leipzig.) 
35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


~Ft.TZ<&MMW    '^>1&.'J&J&J.<®M-miL@>mM* 


heintz,  albert. 

"  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremberg,"  by 
Richard  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a  Musical 
ExplaiKiti"ii.  with  84  Examples  in  Notes 
accompanying  the  Text.  Translated  from 
the  second  German  Edition  by  J.  H. 
Cornell.     Flex,  cloth, net,  1.00 

KLAUWELL,  DR.  OTTO. 
On  Musical  Execution.  An  Attempt  at  a 
systematic  Exposition  of  the  same,  pri- 
marily with  Reference  to  piano-playing. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker.  Flex, 
cloth, net,      75 

KOBBE,  GUSTAV. 

Richard  Wagner's  Life  and  Works.  2 
Volumes.  Bound  in  cloth,  each,  .  .  net,  1.50 
Vol.  I.  Contents:  Biography,  Bayreuth 
Echoes,  Wagner's  Writings, 
Wagner's  Critics,  Wagner's 
Operas,  Index  to  Biography, 
and  with  11  Illustrations. 


Vol.11.  Contents:  Introduction,  The 
Rhinegold,  The  Valkyr,  Sieg- 
fried, The  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,  Parsi- 
fal, and  with  8  Illustrations. 

WOLZOGEN,   HANS  von. 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  The  Ring  of  the  Nibeluvg."  A  new 
Edition,  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole net, 


50 


Guide  through  the  Musical  Motives  of 
Richard  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
With  a  Preface  on  the  Legend  and  the 
Poem  of  Wagner's  Drama,  ....  net,      50 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  Parsifal."  A  new  Edition,  trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Cornell. 


Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE 

EOUITABLE 

Life  Assurance 
Society 

OF    THE     UNITED     STATES. 


JANUARY   i,   1893. 

Assets      ....    $153,060,052.01 

Reserve  on  all  existing 
Policies  \C,r/c  Standard), 
and  all  other  liabilities        $121  870,236-52 

Total    Undivided 

Surplus  (4$  Standard), 
including    Special  Re- 
serve of  $2, 500,000  towards 
establishment    of  a   3}% 
valuation  $31,189,815.49 

$153,060,052  01 

Income     ....    $40,286,23749 

Disbursements  .    .    $24,161,947.34 

New  Assurance  in 
1892        ...    $200,490,316.00 

Outstanding    As- 
surance    .    .    .    850,962,245.00 

The  Society  has  about  double  the  Surplus  of  any 
other  life  assurance  company,  a  larger  Income,  a 
larg:r  number  and  amount  of  policies  in  force,  and 
transacts  a  larg.r  annual  new  business  than  any  other 
life  assurance  company  iu  the  world. 

But  the  Directors  of  i  he  Society  deem  the  quality 
of  its  r  sUs  and  the  economy  of  its  management  more 
important  than  the  volume  of  ne«  business  obtained. 

While  the  expenses  of  management  of  the  Society 
have  for  a  number  of  years  reen  less  than  those  of 
other  prominent  companies  they  show  a  further  im- 
provement in  1892,  indicated  by  a  reduction  of  2  per 
C2nt.  in  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  total  income,  which 
represents  a  siving  to  pjli.y  holders  of  $800,000  during 
the  year. 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  management  of  the 
Society  is  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  more  judicious 
economy,  if  possible,  than  ever  before,  with  special 
regard  to  the  earning  of  SURPLUS,  out  of  which 
DIVIDENDS  are  maae  for  policy-holders. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President, 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  V.-P. 

New   Jersey   Agency,   784    Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN   C.   ERSILE,  Manager. 
C.   P.  NAGEL,  Cashier. 

ELMER  E.  DEY,  RESIDENT  AGENT,  PRINCETON,  N,  J. 


BANKERS 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

SECURITIES    FOR     INVESTMENT, 


160  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


Lawrsrtceyille    School 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  FOUNDATION. 


Capacity  of  Institution  enlarged  to  receive  300  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Boys  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age  and  be  pre" 
pared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  elementary 
English  studies. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  from  $100  to  $300. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head  Master. 


